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“People of the same trade seldom meet together, even for 
merriment and diversion, but the conversation ends in a conspiracy 
against the public, or in some contrivance to raise prices.” From 
the time Adam Smith? wrote these words to the present day, 
any association of business men, whatever its ostensible purpose, 
has been the object of suspicion on the part of the purchasing 
public. There is a more or less vague feeling that a predafory 
motive is behind any movement toward a peace footing in the 
commercial world, and that the consumer pays in high prices 
for the truce. In recent years there has been little to lessen this 
apprehension. Notwithstanding all that has been said of the 
wastes of economic warfare and the saving made possible through 
combination and integration in industry, the honest citizen’s 
peace of mind is greater if he knows there is a competitive strug- 
gle between the purveyors of the goods he consumes. 

When evidence came to light that industrial combinations, 
which largely controlled the production of many commodities, 
had gone farther in making arrangements to govern the jobbers 
and retailers who distributed the products, the monopolistic grip 
seemed to be tightening. Competitors were to be squeezed out, 
it was feared, and the general public left to the tender mercies of 
the trusts. Domination from raw material to shopkeeper’s 
counter was not to be looked upon with equanimity. 


1Wealth of Nations (Bohn ed.), Vol. I, p. 134. 
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Various names have been applied to the similar plans adopted 
to enable the manufacturer to control the distribution of his 
goods by the jobber and the retailer—sometimes affecting the 
jobber only: the “factor system,” the “limited price system,” 
or the “restricted price system.” All of these are practically the 
same. The distributor buys from the manufacturer under con- 
ditions imposed by the latter. The manufacturer dictates the 
price at, and often the terms upon, which the goods may be 
sold. It is this extension of power to the limit of telling the 
consumer what he must pay for the goods, and from whom he 
may buy them, that is the subject of condemnation. 

A majority of a committee appointed by the legislature of 
New York is emphatic in its statement regarding the prevalence, 
and in its condemnation of the character, of these methods of 
control in the case of trusts.? 

An eminent professional economist describes the factor’s 
agreement in equally unfavorable terms, and regards it as an 
instrument at the service of trusts that are attempting to gain 
exclusive control of the market.* Occasional reference to the 
subject in current discussions indicates the same general opinion. 


2“FEvery such combination [of formerly independent, competing concerns] was 
followed by a system of factor’s agreements which enabled it to control the 
means of distribution and maintain a fixed price without regard to ostensible com- 
petition or to the normal rules of supply and demand. .... The fiction of con- 
signment is adopted to support a transaction which, in every essential element, is 
an absolute sale. .... The system thus established places convenient agencies at 
the disposal of combinations with monopolistic tendencies to secure just that 
control over the distribution of the product, which, coupled with a practically 
exclusive control of the producing capacity of the nation, enables it arbitrarily to 
fix and maintain the price of the product to the people. This is the last link in 
the completed chain and an integral part of the whole scheme, which, in some 
respects, clinches the system and makes monopoly permanent by rendering com- 
petition impossible. . ... Combinations which are able to and do successfully 
put in operation a system such as has been here described, and for the purpose 
above indicated, are clearly oppressive.”—Report of the Joint Committee of the 
Senate and Assembly Appointed to Investigate Trusts, New York, 1897, pp. 


14, 23, 35+ 

s«... the trust may refuse to sell goods at all under certain conditions. It 
may boycott merchants who do not comply with its regulations; and one of its 
requirements may be that the merchants in turn shall boycott all independent 
producers. This is the basis of the ‘factor’s agreement,’ whereby a trust which, 
within the wide variety of its products, has a number of things that are essential 
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The evidence given before the New York committee shows 
that methods of fixing prices and restraining jobbers were em- 
ployed by the American Sugar Refining Company, the soda 
combination, the United States Rubber Company, the National 
Wall Paper Company, and the tobacco trust. That similar plans 
were followed by the baking-powder, the photographic supplies, 
the plate glass, and the whiskey combinations is indicated by the 
testimony taken before the Industrial Commission.* From the 
reports of these investigations it is possible to obtain a knowledge 
of the conditions which prevailed at the adoption of the systems 
by the trusts, of the source from which the initiative came, and 
of the character of the goods to the distribution of which the 
plan was applied. 

One of the earliest instances of the employment of the factor 
system by a trust was its adoption by the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company. Competition between jobbers handling sugar was 
so keen that the price was reduced to net cost, involving a loss of 
the expense of doing the business and threatening bankruptcy 
to many of the dealers. Efforts were made by the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association to agree upon a’ price that would allow a 
profit, but it was impossible to enforce the agreement. When one 
had cut the price all had to follow. An appeal was then made 
to the refiners with the result that the “factor system” was intro- 
duced; a scheme by which the jobbers were assured a profit of 
eighteen and three-fourth cents a hundred pounds if they com- 
plied with certain conditions, chief of which was the mainte- 
nance of a fixed price. A desire to maintain the solvency of the 
jobbers was the reason of the refiners’ action, and the amount of 
the rebate was based upon the calculation that it would cost that 
sum for the trust to distribute its product directly to the retailers. 

In this system the jobber formally requested to be made a 
“factor,” and agreed to act as such, though, in fact, he paid for 


for a merchant’s business, either refuses to sell him anything or refuses to give 
him necessary discounts, if the merchant buys goods of any description from a 
competing establishment.”—J. B. Clark, Control of Trusts (New York, 1901), 
P. 34. 

“For reviews of the testimony see the Report of the Industrial Commission 
(1900), Vol. I, p. 21; (1901), Vol. XIII, pp. xxiii-xxv. 
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his goods and the expense of handling in the same manner as 
when he bought them outright. He was forbidden to incur any 
expense on the trust’s account. His position differed from the 
ordinary purchaser’s in that the possibility of obtaining a profit 
on sugar he marketed depended upon his compliance with the 
trust’s regulations, and he had to wait until the end of the fixed 
period before receiving his rebate. He agreed not to sell sugar 
at less than the trust’s daily quotation plus the freight charges 
from the refinery to the purchaser’s railroad station. The amount 
of the freight charges was indicated in the Equality Rate Book. 
No more liberal terms in regard to credit, or cash discounts, 
than the prescribed ones were to be given. Orders were to be 
filled at the price ruling the hour and minute they were taken. 
Sugar was to be billed on separate invoices. A jobber who 
made an affidavit that he had complied with these and some other 
minor conditions was entitled to receive a rebate of three- 


sixteenths of a cent a pound.® 

° The entire arrangement was put in formal shape, about 1895, by drawing up 
“the factor’s agreement,” the “acceptance” of it, and the affidavit which was 
sworn to by the jobber. These papers were supplemented by a Uniform Code of 
Rules for the Sale of Sugar under Factor Agreement. The Equality Rate Book 
was compiled to prevent discriminations by allowances for transportation charges. 
For the testimony from which the above is summarized see Investigation (New 
York), pp. 128-30, 345, 413, 418, 815, 816, 827, 839, 856-60, 1059-65, 1072, 
1073, 1124-28; also, Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. I, “Testimony,” 
p. 55. If a jobber declined to become a factor he could not buy sugar at as low a 
price as his competitors who had signed the agreement. In one case the differ- 
ence amounted to fifty-two cents a hundred pounds. The grocer refused to 
become a factor because he did “not think it was a right way of doing business ; 
it stifled competition.” Jobbers were compelled to buy from the trust or from 
foreign refiners. The latter’s sugar was usually somewhat inferior to the domestic 
product and did not command as high a price; but the factor’s agreement fixed 
the price proportionate to the value of the better, so that a dealer could not sell 
both. However, the witness had not suffered financial loss because he bought 
sugar from outside sources; in fact it seems to have made little difference, except 
that it cost him some inconvenience to preserve his “independence as a business 
man.” See, Investigation (New York), pp. 1059, 1065, 1072, 1073. 

In Ohio, the law of 1898 forbade withholding the rebate or making any 
agreement to fix prices (Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. I, p. 155; Vol. 
II, p. 201). The three-sixteenths of a cent a pound was deducted from the face 
of the bills of sugar shipped into the state and the grocers were left to get a 
profit on sales if they could. The jobbers divided the state into districts, and a 
committee was appointed in each to secure a margin if possible. They sought 
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The later increase of competition between companies engaged 
in refining has prevented any attempts at enforcing the agree- 
ments. In some parts of the country the system is followed with 
a degree of faithfulness; the refiners who entered the business 
after its establishment formally adopted it, but there is a good 
deal of price-cutting that is allowed to go practically unnoticed. 

The rebate system, or factor’s agreement, has been especially 
prominent in the business of the wholesale grocers, and they 
have made strenuous efforts to extend the scheme to the sale of a 
certain class of goods which they handle. The following resolu- 
tions indicate the reasons for their action. 

Whereas a very large and increasing proportion of the goods handled by 
wholesale grocers are manufactured articles of uniform quality and quan- 
tity in each package, and 

Whereas, under the laws of modern competition it is impossible to obtain 
@ profit on such goods®.... be it 

Resolved, That this convention believes that a limited price and rebate 
system is necessary, just, and in the interest of all concerned; 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to consider all systems 
now in vogue, and to prepare such a system as, in their judgment, will be in 
the interest of all concerned, and then endeayor to procure its adoption by 
all manufacturers whose goods we handle.’ 


Three forms of factor’s agreements or rebate systems of 
varying stringency were drawn up or selected from existing ones, 
and the adoption of any one of them was urged on manu- 
facturers.§ 


to obtain an eighth of a cent a pound. If a grocer cut prices in one of the dis- 
tricts, it was agreed that his competitors should cut to meet his prices in that sec- 
tion. Thus without sacrificing profits over the whole state, they hoped to get 
the offender to restore rates. A circular sent out by the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association says: “Under present conditions it is impossible to get support from 
the refiners in regulating the cutter and rebater. Therefore it is left to the 
honor and good sense of each jobber as to whether or not a profit on sugar shall 
be obtained in the future” (Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. I, p. 156). 

Chicago grocers had a similar plan in their business and on the whole it 
helped to maintain a small profit (ibid., p. 157). 

° The italics are the writer’s. 

* Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. I, pp. 59, 60. 

® Among these was the contract that had been introduced by Proctor and 
Gamble. It provides that card rates on their soaps shall not be cut, directly or 
indirectly ; that prices shall be changed upon receipt of notice; that the signer 
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The soda combination’s system differed somewhat from that 
employed by the sugar trust. The device was the one used by 
the companies that united to form the combination; the soda 
trust had not signed any of these contracts; it merely continued 
the plan it found in operation. The provisions of the contract 
of interest in this connection were: that prices should not be 
cut in selling their brands; that other brands should not be sold 
at a lower figure; and that the sale of cheap, bulk soda should 
not be pushed, but handled only to the extent made necessary 
by actual demand. 

An effort to control the market to the disadvantage of com- 
petitors appears in the terms of this agreement. The company, 
however, asserts that it was the intention to prevent jobbers from 
merely carrying its goods in stock while actively promoting the 
sale of other, less well-known brands upon which they could 
make a greater profit. The company was willing to take the 
trouble to operate the system because insuring the jobber a profit 
would lessen the tendency to push the sale of other brands on 
which a gain could be made.° 


of the contract shall not supply with Proctor and Gamble’s soaps any dealer who 
has not signed the contract or is violating it; that evidence shall be given on 
demand if a dealer is accused of failing to keep the agreement, a refusal to do 
so being deemed conclusive proof of the charge; a fine of fifty dollars must be 
paid by the violator before he can obtain more soaps from the company. Of all 
the plans for limiting prices this has been the most carefully kept. It was one 
of the first employed and the company has rigidly enforced it. (Report of the 
Industrial Commission, Vol. I, p. 62.) Recent correspondence with Proctor and 
Gamble indicates that their opinion and policy are unchanged. 

*In 1899, the Wholesale Grocers’ Association sent a committee to one of 
the then independent firms, John Dwight & Co., in order to arrange, if possible, 
a plan by means of which a profit on this company’s package soda might be 
secured. Competition in the sale of this brand had become so keen that there was 
no margin in handling it. In order to get a profit on the large sales of this 
popular brand the grocers agreed to sell ail brands at the same price if the rebate 
system were adopted. The company complied with the request, and agreements 
were drawn up that were binding in New York and New Jersey. A similar 
agreement was afterward made with the other company which, later, became part 
of the trust. 

* Jobbers, previously, had employed other manufacturers to pack soda for 
them under private brands and endeavored to put these on the market. This plan 
was generally abandoned after the establishment of the factor system. There 
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The “memorandum of agreement” between the United States 
Rubber Company and its customers is not discussed at sufficient 
length in the evidence to give a clear idea of its operation. More- 
over, the system was received by the trust from the independent 
companies which were consolidated. It is therefore left without 
further mention." 

Each of the varying plans tried by the National Wall Paper 
Company, in the-end, “demonstrated its inability to control the 
middleman or jobber, who failed in many cases to live up to his 
contract to maintain prices.” 12 There are generally no copy- 
rights on designs which change from year to year. There is no 
definite brand or article of which consumers become habitual 
users. There is no customers’ demand which forces jobbers to 
handle a particular company’s wall paper. It was impossible for 
the manufacturers to bring any effective pressure on the dis- 
tributors. 

The efforts made by the tobacco combinations to control 
jobbers and prices differ from others in that there was no written 
contract; a verbal declaration or offer was made to the same end. 
The system was introduced at the instance of the wholesale 
grocers.!® ‘ 

The trust attempted to enforce exclusive sale of its brands 
by cutting off the supply of jobbers who handled goods of other 


was doubtless greater advantage in handling the rapid-selling, popular goods than 
in trying to put unknown brands in the hands of retailers, even though the margin 
of profit on the latter was wider than on the former. 

For the evidence touching the soda combination’s system see Investigation 
(New York), pp. 442-46, 541, 588. 

“For the text of the agreements see Investigation (New York), pp. 646-52. 

“For the case of the National Wall Paper Company see Investigation (New 
York), pp. 690, 805; Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. XIII, pp. 283, 
284, 287. 

* The president of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association requested the Conti- 
nental Tobacco Company to fix the price at which jobbers should sell to retailers 
in New England. Profits had been wiped out by severe competition. Mutual 
satisfaction was secured by fixing prices which would yield jobbers a profit of 
two cents a pound, with a discount of 3 per cent. additional, if trust brands 
were handled exclusively. Some jobbers forfeited the discount by selling other 
brands. The terms were then changed to one cent a pound with a discount of 
5% per cent. additional for exclusive sale. One cent would not pay the expenses, 
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makers. One firm, 90 per cent. of whose tobacco business was 
in brands controlled by the trust, was refused goods because it 
would not handle them alone. The company said, “they had 
concluded it was not to their interest to maintain business rela- 
tions” with the firm. A jobber complained that retailers fear to 
buy independent makers’ goods lest they be cut off from the 
trust’s brands which constitute the bulk of their sales. 

The trust officials declare that the jobber is of little impor- 
tance in selling their goods. The dealers are only distributors 
in response to demands of consumers. The tobacco manufac- 
turer goes directly to the user of his goods and by creating a 
demand for particular brands, makes it to the interest of the 
jobbers to handle his goods.?* 

The photographic supplies combination dealt directly with the 
retailer in most cases, and made it a condition of sale that list 
prices be maintained. A trade discount of 15 per cent. was given 
purchasers. About the twentieth of each month a memorandum 
of his purchases of photographic papers, during the previous 
month, was sent to each customer. If this was certified to and 
returned a rebate of 12 per cent. was given. But it is a con- 
dition of this “memorandum”’ that the dealer declare he has not, 
within the four months preceding its date, handled printing-out 
or developing-out papers sold by anyone outside the combination. 

The terms of sale state that the extra discount is offered be- 
cause it is advantageous to the trust to have its “specialities sold 
in original packages and at a price that affords the dealer a 
profit large enough to warrant his energetically and exclusively 
pushing their sale.” The scheme was taken over by the trust 
from the companies that united. At the organization of the com- 


so that the dealer had to have the discount. Moreover the trust controlled the 
brands under which 80 to 90 per cent. of the tobacco sold in New England was 
marketed; dealers could not afford to reject the offer. It was withdrawn in 
Massachusetts after the introduction in the legislature of a bill providing that no 
conditions of sale should be made which require the purchaser to discriminate 
against the seller’s competitors. 

“For the evidence touching the tobacco combination see Report of the Indus- 
trial Commission, Vol. XIII, pp. 310, 311, 316, 330, 333, 335. For the contract 
affecting the sale of cigarettes see Investigation (New York), pp. 871-83; 911-23. 
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bination, a circular letter was sent to dealers throughout the 
country, asking them if they liked the system. Almost all of 
them replied that it was beneficial and favored its continuance. 
It is hardly to be doubted that, if there were no regulating control 
over dealers, these goods would soon be on a profitless basis.'® 

Descriptions of the rebate systems used by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company and by the whiskey trust would add little 
that is different from the preceding accounts. The testimony in 
relation to the methods of selling employed by these combinations 
may be found scattered through the Report of the Industrial 
Commission.?® 

If one turns from reports of official investigations to trade 
papers some additional light is thrown on the essential features 
of the limited-price system. The hardware dealers have faced 
situations similar to those that confronted the wholesale grocers, 
and the methods of seeking relief have been quite similar. 

At a joint meeting of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, one of the jobbers, addresing the manufacturers, declared 


an’ unfortunate condition prevails among the jobbers concerning margins 
on certain lines that go far toward making up the bulk of our business, and 
we are here today in the peculiar and anomalous attitude of asking to be 
saved from ourselves. 

All of you are advised that we want:you, when it is at all feasible, to 
arrange your method of handling your product to the end that the jobber 
will be compelled to make a reasonable margin when he makes a sale. There 


* The method adopted to bring pressure on dealers in order to force them to 
handle the trust’s papers exclusively takes its form from the circumstances of the 
case. The combination controls by patents certain very popular cameras and 
specialties. A dealer in photographic supplies only could scarcely do business 
without them. But the cameras cannot be bought by a dealer who does not 
handle the trust’s paper exclusively. The option is to sell the combination’s 
complete line or none of its goods. The demand from consumers makes it practi- 
cally necessary for the dealer to accept the terms offered him. 

For the source of the account of the photographic supplies combination see 
Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. XIII, pp. 174, 192 and note, 193, 198. 

* “Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company,” Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 208, 218, 219, 221, 227, 229, 230, 245; “Whiskey Combinations,” ibid. 


Vol. I, pp. 176, 206, 211, 241, 251. Citations to other cases where trusts have 
used a factor system would tax the reader’s patience. 
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will be no injustice done to any of us, but rather it will be a favor that will 
earn our everlasting gratitude.” 

It was suggested that any scheme adopted should involve loss 
of rebate and “a good, stiff fine” as a penalty for violation; or, 
better, the offender should be cut off from supplies. The speaker 
in an article, later, asserts that his experience in the wholesale 
grocery and hardware trades showed that a profit might be had 
under a limited price system, though the margin was narrow at 
times; and that a vigorous policy would maintain the system. 
Many articles were being handled at cost by the jobbers. The 
latter are necessary to the manufacturers and should be protected. 
Moreover, they should be consulted in determining the amount 
of the margin that might be adopted in the various sections of 
the country. Jobbers in the South and Southwest would expect 
to make a larger percentage of profit than would the dealers who 
are nearer the manufacturing centers and therefore do not need 
to anticipate wants as far ahead of time.?® 

At the Savannah supply and machinery meetings of 1905, ina 
session of manufacturers and dealers, a manufacturer discussed 
the question of limited prices at some length. He asserted that 
the establishment of minimum prices has resulted in securing 
and maintaining the confidence, friendship, and co-operation of 
dealers; it has prevented “useless price-cutting,”’ created uni- 
formity in quotations, and materially aided in “the maintenance 
of prices; moreover, the demand for the product of the manu- 
facturer is enhanced. “The legitimate machinery dealers” pre- 
fer the system, and while it is hard to control some merchants, 
they can generally be kept in line by withdrawing quotations or 
by putting them on the same basis as consumers. The consumer 
may be benefited by cut prices, but the bickerings and complaints 
that accompany an unregulated system indicate the strength of 
the purchasers’ dissatisfaction. There is sure to be discrimina- 
tion in the absence of regulation. 

The result of the discussion was the following resolution: 


Resolved, In joint session of manufacturers and supply dealers it is the 
sense of the meeting that we favor the establishment by manufacturers of 


Iron Age, June 15, 1905, pp. 1936, 1937. 18 Tbid., p. 1949. 
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minimum selling prices whenever practicable: and that manufacturers who 
will adopt the system notify the association and submit their plan.” 


The Iron Age in 1905 published extracts from a number of 
letters written by jobbers, touching the merits of restricting 
prices. In the main the opinions were favorable, though it was 
pointed out in many cases that an application of the plan to all 
lines of goods was not advisable. On the other hand, it was 
necessary to restrict prices on some items in order to save the cost 
of doing business. A long list of articles mentioned by the corre- 
spondents as ones to which the plan could be applied suggests 
the prevalence of price-cutting.”° 

In most cases where the plan was adopted the margin was 
made too small to permit all the business to be done on that 
basis. It seemed to many that it would be better to establish the 
price on close-selling articles and allow the jobber to make more 
on the lines that would bear a heavier rate of profit. In general, 
it costs about 15 per cent. to do business. One-half of all staples 
marketed are sold at a margin of 5 to 10 per cent. The bal- 
ance must bring a profit of 30 to 40 per cent. in order to 
raise the average to 20 per cent. It would be impossible to bring 
the manufacturers to the point of allowing 25 to 30 per cent. on 
general supplies; hence the advisability of establishing minimum 
prices on only the lines where profit had disappeared. 

There was a general agreement that the system tended to 
decentralize trade because it forced the large jobber to make the 
same price as his small rival, thus preventing the invasion of 
local territory by distant houses. There is a strong tendency to 
patronize the local dealer unless inducements of lower prices are 
offered by the outsider. One company had established branch 
houses to secure local trade because of the adoption of the plan, 
it was alleged. 

The scheme was believed to be favorable to the small dealers 
in their struggle with “the mail-order houses.”*!_ The latter 


” Iron Age, May 4, 1905, pp. 1448, 1449. 

* Iron Age, July 20, 1905, p. 191; July 27, p. 253; August 10, pp. 385, 386. 

The efforts of the National Hardware Association in this direction are 
shown by the following extract from a circular sent out by the secretary: “The 
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sends its huge, illustrated book of prices throughout the country 
and competes with local dealers wherever there is mail, express, 
and freight service. The low prices on well-known goods offered 
in these lists tend to take the trade to the large dealer. If the 
latter were forced to sell at a fixed price, the same at which the 
small merchant markets the goods, the local business man would 
make the sale.” ; 

One jobber writes that new conditions are developing 
through improvements in communication and transportation, and 
older methods of selling will have to be abandoned. The manu- 
facturer has an interest in his products until they reach the con- 
sumer, so that control of prices seems to be imperative. Sales- 
men underbid each other until there is no profit left. These 
goods are then sold only in cases of extreme necessity. Others 
are substituted in order to secure a profit, and jobbers try to 
introduce private brands. The manufacturer will have to pro- 
tect himself by protecting the jobber. If the former wishes to 
keep his goods permanently on the market he must see to it that 
it is profitable to handle them. Otherwise, he will find the dis- 
tributors arrayed against him in endeavoring to persuade the 
consumer that another article is “just as good,” and the efforts 
to create demand through advertising will be largely offset. 


statement is being made that notwithstanding the efforts of manufacturers to pre- 
vent their goods reaching the hands of catalogue houses, these parties are receiv- 
ing large consignments. In contradiction of this statement, we have in our hands 
at this moment an original letter written within four days by .... to a cus- 
tomer in which they say: ‘Our stock of .... arms is at the present time very 
low, and we refer you to the . . . . repeating rifle which you will find, etc.’ 

“You will see that .... admit being unable to furnish the... . gun, and 
this is due to the fact that the .... Co. has endeavored to compel them to 
respect their wishes concerning selling prices.” 

“The following extract from a letter written by the head of a well-known 
mail-order house is pertinent: 

“. «+. So far as I know I believe that it has not been possible—except in 
very few instances—to protect the market for those manufactured articles; there- 
fore the plan is inoperative except for patented articles. 

“My own personal belief is that the interest of the consumer is better served 
without restrictions upon the owners of merchandise.” 

There was no explanation of the reason for this belief. It is to be observed 
that “patented articles” and copyrighted brands are numerous. 
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One strong objection urged by some correspondents was the 
difficulty of enforcing any rule of this kind. Many jobbers 
would cut secretly. One jobber wrote that the restriction held 
in case of ammunition, “but we do not know another single 
item where prices have not been privately cut by jobbers.” 

An opponent of the system declares that the scheme, “if not 
immoral, in our part of the country, certainly is illegal.” He 
believes that it is not for the best interests of the retailer, hence 
is not favorable to the jobbers, and puts a premium on trickery. 
There is not a full explanation of these opinions. 

Some opposition arises from the small jobber who buys a 
stipulated amount in order to obtain the minimum price, and 
then unloads the surplus by cutting prices and giving rebates. 

The plan adopted by a company manufacturing wagons indi- 
cates the method of maintaining prices in one case. The com- 
pany has a “gentleman’s agreement” with the dealers in a given 
territory. In case of failure to keep faith the offender is “inter- 
viewed,” usually with success. The nature of the interview is 
not stated.?% 

A well-known manufacturer, in response to inquiry, writes 
that he has favored the application of the system of restricted 
prices to scattered transactions, where the volume is small, not 
to the most important part of his business. His products, rail- 
way and mill supplies, could hardly be sold in all cases under 
fixed rules, because competition would prevent the successful 
operation of the scheme. On the other hand he remarks, staple 
goods, groceries, etc., could hardly be sold conveniently under 
any other system than this. 

If a manufacturer has . . . . absolute control of a commodity, either by 
patent or other form of monopoly, he can sell under this system or not, as he 
chooses. .... On the other hand, where there is severe competition on any 


particular article, whether the competitive article be of different design but 
accomplish the same purpose, or whether one article is an “imitation” of 


another, .. . . this limited price system will weaken. 
The largest consumers, railroads for instance, prefer to buy direct from 
the manufacturer to save the middleman’s profit... .. If one manufacturer 


Iron Age, January 31, 1907, p. 8. For a later discussion, see ibid., July 4, 
1907, p. 71. 
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is obliged to protect a margin of profit to a jobber or dealer in selling these 
large consumers he is greatly handicapped [if his competitor sells direct]. 

.... This system will operate advantageously on scattered business, as 
purchasers buying only small lots for their immediate needs are willing to 
purchase locally from the dealer’s stock. The dealer carrying stock should 
be given a fair price that will afford an ample margin of profit and should 
be protected in price as far as possible, it being understood that there are 
certain large consumers to whom he cannot sell, and for this business the 
manufacturer cannot fix a price that will permit a profit to the dealer. 

From the above you will note that, the limited price system is only par- 
tially advocated, but this opinion is based purely on the writer’s experience 
with a line of goods that is so fully introduced that it has come to be almost 
a “standard commodity,” whereas five years ago it was entirely a “specialty.” 

The output of our factory was scld entirely on the “limited-price system” 
five years ago. The writer advocated only a partial use of this system, as 
has been explained above, and the selling method was changed. The results 
have ... . been extremely gratifying. 

This, however, is simply the experience of one of many, and while others 
may have totally different results, yet the writer cannot but believe that any 
system that ties the hands of the manufatcurer, or involves him in a contract 
that is not sufficiently elastic to let him loose where he is obliged to fight, 
cannot possibly be advantageous or profitable to the manufacturer. 


A firm, manufacturing textiles, discusses its policy, in a recent 
letter, as follows: 

In creating a new fabric which is to be advertised to the consumer, and 
sold at the same price, it is our custom to allow the retailer a fair percentage 
of profit, and place a contract on the sample card from which the order is 
taken, on the invoice which is delivered to the retailer, and on the piece of 
goods. As a rule, the contract reads as follows: “This piece of goods is pur- 
chased under an agreement that it will be retailed at (price).” 

If this method of restricting the selling price of any advertised article 
were not pursued, it would be impossible to promote any individual fabric, or 
branded article, as if there are four merchants in a town, and three of them 
are doing a large business on a given article, and the fourth should buy a 
limited quantity of this article, he could readily afford to advertise it at a 
ridiculous price and hereby, in self-protection, force his competitors to give 
up the sale of this article, which they would do, no matter how desirable it 
was, and how good a value it was, both for them and the consumer. 

As a matter of fact, the selling of advertised merchandise at a restricted 
selling price, acts not only in favor of the consumer, but also in favor of the 
retailer, and insures the keeping up of a certain standard of the merchandise 
sold. 

We have had many minor suits [in the courts] in past years on this point, 
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and they have all been decided in our favor. As a matter of fact, the only 
cases of this character which we have had, have been against more or less 
irresponsible firms, and against those who tried to trade on the reputation 
of others. 

It makes little difference to what line of business one may 
turn; he will find profitless prices on some kinds of goods and 
usually an effort to establish control that will enable the dis- 
tributors to get a return for their service in passing articles to 
the consumers. A notable case is that of the retail grocers in 
the states along the Pacific. They have seen the margin of 
profit on so many staple articles narrow to the vanishing line 
that it seemed time to do what they could in self-defense. They 
have called their scheme “The Pacific Coast Plan.” In sub- 
stance it is similar to the others that have been noted, but the 
form is somewhat different. 

The manufacturer is persuaded to fix a minimum price at 
which the goods are to be sold to the consumer and upon the 
outside of the case containing his products is pasted this notice: 


Notice To PURCHASER 


_The goods contained in this case are sold on the condition which is made 
a part of the consideration of the sale, that the purchaser if he retails them, 
will maintain our fixed retail price on these goods, and if he wholesales them 
he will sell them subject to the same condition. The acceptance of these 
goods containing this notice is sufficient evidence that the purchaser is 
familiar with these conditions and will abide by their requirements. 

Our established retail price on....is.... 


A similar notice is placed within the case and letters are sent 
to the jobbing trade as well as to the Pacific Coast Retail Grocers’ 
Association, notifying them of the manufacturer’s action. These 
notices give the jobber and retailer full knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which he buys and must sell the commodities. 

The Grocers’ Association asserts in its circulars that the 
manufacturer has an interest in preventing his popular brands 
from being cut in price to advertise other goods, because event- 
ually they will be discriminated against by all dealers who will 
push the sale of other brands upon which they can make a profit. 
It is argued that each line of goods should bear its own burden 
of cost of distribution. . Again, the manufacturer is told that of 
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the 286 advertised articles of food upon the American market, 
protected by trade-marks, about fifty are prominent. The manu- 
facturers of the latter find them brought to the notice of the 
public only to be sold without profit to the distributor. The 
latter reaches out for other brands to displace the advertised 
goods and the antagonism neutralizes the value of the advertis- 
ing “at least 50 per cent.” The manufacturer is asked to make 
“a reasonable and honest allowance” for the cost of distribution. 

Many jobbers indorse the plan and some manufacturers 
have adopted it. Practically every well-known brand of flour 
manufactured in California is sold at limited prices.?* 

At a recent meeting of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers the following resolutions were proposed: 

Whereas, the exigencies of trade require that a dealer meet the prices 
of his direct competitors; and, 

Whereas, the price made by cut-rate stores on leading staples have 
resulted in lowering the general average of profits on these staples far below 
the safety point; and 

Whereas, conditions are now such that a general rehabilitation of prices 
is essential; and 

Whereas, an agreement among retail grocers themselves is impracticable 
in many communities, since it can only be obtained by the agreement on the 
part of the wholesale grocer to refuse to sell goods to the cutter; and 

Whereas, the legal right of fixing and maintaining the minimum selling 
price on an article rests with the manufacturer, and the manufacturer 
alone; and, 

Whereas, all recent decisions have given the individual manufacturer the 
right to establish a retail price, as long as he is acting without an agreement, 
therefore, 

Be it Resolved, that we, the national retail grocers in convention assem- 
bled, request that all the manufacturers of all leading specialities study their 
legal rights on this question, and adopt such a policy, as far as their legal 
rights will permit. 


The presentation of the resolution stirred up a vigorous dis- 
cussion, pro and con, some of it evidently resting on a misappre- 
hension of the significance of the proposed request. The pro- 
posal was rejected by a vote of 83 to 67.75 


* The Pacific Coast Grocers’ Magazine (Alameda, Cal.), June, 1906. 


*The Inland Grocer (Cleveland), February 23, 1907, pp. 13-21. Current 
issues of this journal are likely to contain discussions of the subject. 
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An examination of this summary of the facts concerning 
representative systems of controlling prices shows some differ- 
ences as well as likenesses that are worthy of notice. The plan 
has been adopted in some cases by the manufacturer on his own 
initiative; in others at the request of the jobber, and, in still 
others, because the retailer earnestly desired it. The scheme has 
been employed by individuals, by independent firms, and by 
trusts. It has been applied to the distribution of the entire out- 
put, or only of the portion that is handled by the middleman, 
while the producer makes what price he will in selling directly 
to large consumers. It has been employed in the sale of a staple 
such as sugar; to the business of selling wall paper, the value 
of which changes with the seasons (here it was unsuccessful) ; 
and to the marketing of goods which are uniform in quality, put 
up in definite-sized packages, and offered under a well-known 
brand or name. Soda, soaps, and photographic supplies are in 
this class of articles. In some cases there have been attempts to 
add to the control of prices specifications that were intended to 
exclude competing commodities. 

The system was applied early to the sale of the last-mentioned 
class of goods by independent firms which saw that the jobber’s 
interest must be guarded if they were to escape discrimination 
due to his pushing the sale of other, rival products. In cases 
where the manufacturer, by judicious advertising, or otherwise, 
had created a demand from consumers for his output, his brand 
became a staple article in the jobber’s trade. Its value was well 
known. By cutting the price the jobber could attract the retailer 
and sell to him, at a profit, other goods whose value was less 
certain. It became a “leader,” in trade parlance, and the retailer 
knew that he was getting a “bargain” when he was offered the 
lower price. In time all jobbers would meet the new price and 
its lowness would lose its stimulating effect. 

When a price had been cut to cost, the jobber was unable to 
raise it; but by substituting another brand of the same or similar 
goods he frequently could secure a profit. While this was 
difficult to do in many cases, as far as it was done, it was 
obviously to the disadvantage of the maker of the goods called 
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for by the consumers. The distributor was working directly to 
the injury of the manufacturer of the popular products. To 
avoid this action by jobbers manufacturers were willing to 
arrange the plan that has been described in the preceding pages. 
The reason for the various names, “rebate,” “limited price,” or 
“factor” system is evident. Through this device the jobber was 
insured a margin that would remove the incentive to work in 
other brands, and would make it worth while for him to sell 
freely the standard goods. This margin, though fixed at a small 
percentage in most cases, through the volume of sales, became 
large enough to induce the dealer to abandon the policy of sub- 
stitution. It has been under circumstances of this character that 
the system has been most successful. 

The retailers’ experience has duplicated that of the jobber. 
To attract the consumer staples have been made “leaders” by 
some merchants and in a short time all are selling the goods at 
profitless prices. Resort is had to the manufacturer to save them 
from what seems to be an inevitable result of competitive action. 

The failure of the scheme in the wall-paper business indicates 
the importance of consumers’ demand for a specific article as an 
element essential to the success of the plan. Without this pres- 
sure on retailers and jobbers the conditions demanding or per- 
mitting the operation of this method of control are incomplete. 
Purchasers were not educated to the point of asking for a par- 
ticular brand of wall paper. It was impossible for the trust to 
force jobbers to sign the agreements and of little or no advantage 
to the jobbers to accept the proposal, or to keep the agreement if 
made. There was no place for the regulation of prices in this 
situation. 

In the case of the sugar trade, the trust, at the time the 
adoption of the plan was urged by the wholesale grocers, practi- 
cally controlled production. It was a matter of indifference to 
the refiners what the jobbers did about prices, as far as putting 
the commodity on the market was concerned. The trust made all 
that was consumed and there might have been an advantage to 
it from increased consumption if jobbers sold at cost or less. 
The trust’s main concern was in regard to the safety of its out- 
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standing accounts. The jobbers had difficulty in securing the 
adoption of the scheme. At its best the plan assured them a 
sum only equal to what it would have cost the trust to provide 
efficient distributing agencies. With all its formal completeness, 
independent refiners came into the business as readily as if the 
scheme had not been put in operation. 

In the action of the retail grocers of the Pacific Coast there 
is no suggestion of advantage to any trust or combination of 
producers. 

From a survey of the instances in which it has been tried it 
is evident that the factor system, as far as it is concerned with 
the regulation of prices, has been practically of no utility in secur- 
ing Or maintaining a monopoly. Monopolistic influences from 
other sources, such as copyrighted names, trade marks, brands, 
or dominance in production, are necessary conditions of its exist- 
ence. 

A system of rebates may be used, as it is by the photographic 
supplies combination, to force the exclusive sale of one article 
by extending to it the influence over the dealer which popular 
demand for another of its products has given the trust. Simi- 
larly, the tobacco trust attempted to promote the sale of its 
products by compelling the dealer to choose between handling 
its goods exclusively or not at all. It is necessary to distinguish 
a plan for limiting prices from a scheme to secure special facili- 
ties by offering special inducements. 

The effects of the factor system on the various classes of 
persons concerned are to be taken into account in estimating the 
value of the plan from the economic point of view. The manu- 
facturer and his competitor, the distributors, including the jobber 
and the retailer, and the consumer are deeply interested. 

As a generalization of commercial experience one may formu- 
late the law that, with unrestricted competition, under modern 
conditions of easy communication and transportation, any com- 
modity whose value is certainly known to the purchaser will tend 
to be distributed without profit, and perhaps with a loss. 

The manufacturer of such goods has, at first, the advantage 
of increased sales of his product due to the lower prices, while 
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the consumer’s expenditure yields him more satisfaction than 
before. The burden falls on the jobber and the retailer. As soon 
as this is evident the latter endeavor to protect their interests. 
There are two methods open; first, substitution of similar goods 
whose value is not as well known to purchasers and hence allow 
an opportunity to secure a profit; second, placing the burden of 
the cost of distribution of all the goods upon the lines that vary . 
so much in quality that the consumer cannot readily determine 
their value. The latter expedient is the familiar one of charging 
what the traffic will bear. Dealers make no pretense of getting 
the same rate of profit on the different lines they handle; on teas 
as compared with sugar, for example. If the distributor sur- 
vives he is evidently employing one or both of these devices. 

The effect on the manufacturer of the first of the distributor’s 
expedients is evident. Sales that were stimulated by “cut prices” 
begin to drop off when the jobber or the retailer exerts himself 
to persuade the purchaser that another article will answer his 
purpose. The dealer lets his stock of the profitless article run 
down and is frequently out of the goods when they are demanded. 
The pressing need of the consumer and the persuasion of the 
dealer often result in the displacement of the goods asked for 
by another brand. The efforts of the manufacturer to enlarge 
his business are checked and a rival’s interests are advanced. 
There is nothing in law or morals that would justify an enact- 
ment preventing a manufacturer from protecting himself under 
these conditions by a system of limited prices. To do so would 
be to penalize the enterprise that created the popular goods. 

In case of attempted substitution the consumer may be put to 
some inconvenience and annoyance in trying to secure exactly 
what he desires. He may have to spend carfare and time in 
going to another part of the city to a “cut-rate” store, because 
the dealer in his neighborhood is “just out.” How far his saving 
through lower prices will pay him for this trouble will vary with 
circumstances. If a substitute is accepted the purchaser may be 
better or worse off, depending upon the quality of the article he 
has secured. If it is equal to the displaced commodity he may 
have made a positive gain, especially if the price is lower. In 
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this way a new variety of goods may be placed on the market 
and the consumer’s range of choice widened advantageously. 
However, it is difficult and unusual to get the same amount of 
satisfaction out of a substitute that could be had from goods to 
which the purchaser is accustomed. It is rare that a cook has 
the same “luck” with an unknown baking powder as she has 
with a brand that she has been led to believe is “absolutely pure.” 
A fountain pen represented to be “‘just as good,” is charged with 
offenses that would be accepted as inevitable if a standard one 
were being used. The purchaser may gain or lose by substitution. 

It is evident that introducing a new brand means the expendi- 
ture of considerable effort on the part of dealers. Some diplo- 
macy and frequently more or less chicanery are essential in art- 
ful persuasion that the article recommended is equal, or superior, 
to the one asked for. 

If the second alternative is taken, namely, making some goods 
carry the burden of handling all of them, the outcome will be 
favorable to the manufacturers of the profitless articles and in- 
jurious to the other manufacturers. The sale of the former’s prod- 
ucts tends to increase while the consumption of the latter’s output 
will be checked by the higher prices. The distributors will have 
a great deal of trouble in making the adjustment while the con- 
sumer will be no better off in the long run. The margin will be 
widened on some lines while it is narrowed to extinction on 
others. The average cost of supplies to the general consumer 
would probably vary but little though for the worse, while shrewd 
buyers, using large proportional amounts of the profitless goods 
would be better off temporarily, perhaps permanently. 

It is evident that neither of these schemes works satisfactorily. 
The distributor finds the difficulties of substitution and adjust- 
ment of profits are very great; so great that in ordinary lengths 
of time he is unable to get the system into harmonious working. 
If conditions remained relatively stable in respect to consumption, 
in the long run, an adjustment would doubtless be had that would 
be fairly satisfactory, but in the comparatively short periods 
that are involved, the pressure rests on the jobber and the retailer 
and is not distributed. 
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The factor system is brought forward to make an adjustment 
that would not be reached by the unmodified operation of eco- 
nomic forces. The restriction of prices does not mean that com- 
petition shall cease and a monopolistic condition prevail. Back 
of it is the notion that when the ideal of competition, i. e., that 
the reward of effort shall approximate its cost, cannot be attained 
without regulation, then regulation is necessary. If formal agree- 
ments are illegal, limitation of prices can easily be attained by 
other and lawful methods that do not necessitate an agreement. 

There is no likelihood that the consumer will suffer through 
restricted prices. The manufacturer will not protect the dis- 
tributors in getting an excessive rate of profit. The interest of 
the former will demand an extension of sales that would not be 
possible if the jobber or retailer were securing an unreasonable 
margin. The balance of these interests will protect the public 
against injury. 

If there were evidence leading one to believe that cutting 
prices on staples to cost, or involving loss, is a necessary step in 
introducing more economical methods of distribution, there 
would be good reason to condemn systems of regulation. If 
merely fixing the wholesale or retail price of a good would inter- 
fere with the sale of competing commodities in a way that would 
prevent the consumer from exercising free choice in purchasing, 
there would be cause for objection on the part of the public. If 
a policy of baiting the hook of trade with profitless prices on 
some articles were essential to the survival of the fittest in the 
commercial world, an argument might be made for restraining 
those who interfere with the practice. The facts, however, do 
not indicate that this is the case. The field of competition is 
wide and a check in this respect would simply turn the force in 
another direction. 

In respect to the features of some factors’ agreements that 
limited the dealer to the sale of a manufacturer’s products to the 
exclusion of those of rival producers—whether this was accom- 
plished by direct specification, or by variation in the amount of 
the rebate allowed—there are decided differences of opinion. 
Professor Clark denounces the system in vigorous terms as a 
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“boycott” of the dealer who does not become a factor, and as a 
scheme to force the dealer who does sign the agreement to 
“boycott” the rivals of the trust.2® Judge Sanborn expresses 


himself as follows: 

The tobacco company and its employee sold its products to customers 
who refrained from dealing in the goods of its competitors at prices which 
rendered their purchases profitable. But there was no restriction upon com- 
petition here, because this act left the rivals of the tobacco company free 
to sell their competing commodities to all other purchasers than those who 
bought of the defendants, and free to compete for sales to the customers of 
the tobacco company by offering them goods at lower prices or on better 
terms than they secured from that company. The tobacco company and its 
employee were not required, like competitors engaged in public or quasi-public 
service, to sell to all applicants who sought to buy, or to sell to all intending 
purchasers at the same prices. They had the right to select their customers, 
to sell and refuse to sell to whomever they chose, and to fix different prices 
for sales of the same commodities to different persons. In the exercise of 
this right they selected those persons who would refrain from handling the 
goods of their competitors as their customers, by selling their products to 
them at lower prices than they offered them to others. There was nothing 
in this selection that was either illegal or immoral. It had no necessary 
effect to directly and substantially restrict free competition in any of the 
products of tobacco, and it did not unlawfully restrain interstate commerce, 
because it in no way restricted the exercise of the rights of the competitors 
of the tobacco company to fix the prices of their goods and the terms of 
their sales of similar products according to the dictates of their respective 
wills.” 

The issue is fairly joined in these two opinions. The question 
to be decided is whether the development of business on a large 
scale has altered conditions so much that agreements which were 
lawful, moral, and in accord with public policy when done on a 
small scale, have become immoral and against public policy, and 
hence should be made unlawful when a trust executes them. Has 
the difference in quantity become great enough to be a difference 
inkind? Judge Sanborn’s opinion is that the trust is not engaged 
in public or quasi-public service, and is not obliged in law or 
morals to treat all comers alike; that it may choose those who 


* See supra, p. 3 note. 

"125 Fed. Rep., 461. For an exhaustive discussion of the legal aspect of 
the matter see Hartman v. John D, Park & Sons Company, 145 Fed. Rep., 358 
(Circuit Court, Eastern District of Kentucky, February 14, 1906). 
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distribute its products and pay them for the exclusive service. 
Professor Clark’s presupposition, apparently, is that the combi- 
nation is affected with a public use or interest, and may not dis- 
criminate between its customers, even though these purchasers 
are not consumers, but the agencies through which the trust puts 
its goods in the hands of the public. The exclusive service 
secured by the trust compels competitors to seek other agencies 
through which to reach the public, and he believes that this is 
an interference with free competition that should not be endured. 

No one, presumably, would think of preventing one of a hun- 
dred manufacturers from making special prices to a dealer who 
would buy from him exclusively. Special agencies are such 
ancient and honorable instruments of competition that it is diffi- 
cult to understand a classification of them as interferences with 
competition. Should they be so rated when the manufacturer is 
one of fifty? or of forty-five? or of forty? or of thirty? or of 
twenty? or, peradventure, of ten? It would puzzle more than 
human judgment to determine how many competitors are re- 
quired to keep off the legislative fire and brimstone. There would 
be little left of the freedom of contract in case of indiscriminate 
regulation and no one knows where to discriminate when it is a 
difference in size merely. Effective regulation must turn on the 
quality of the action, not on the quantity, until the point is reached 
where the public nature of the business is unquestioned. 

Undoubtedly the small producer of the less well-known goods 
has been put upon his mettle to meet the situation, but that is 
part of the competitive game and calls for no special sympathy 
or protection. It is his business to popularize his brands of 
goods and make it worth while for dealers to sell them. In all 
the cases cited where exclusive agencies were successful the pro- 
ducer had gone directly to the consumer through advertising, or 
otherwise, and created a demand that made it profitable to handle 
his goods. The scheme failed in the wall-paper business because 
it was impossible to educate the consumer to the point of demand- 
ing certain brands. No manufacturer will find much difficulty in 
putting his goods on the market if consumers demand them in 
sufficient quantity to make it profitable to handle them. 
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There does not seem to be any reason for believing that the 
consumer has suffered through the practice of creating exclusive 
agencies. In fact the whole structure rests on his demand for the 
articles in question. No dealer can satisfy all idiosyncrasies of 
taste with his stock of wares; some dealer can usually be found 
who has what one wishes; and sometimes one is persuaded to 
conform his desires to the desires of the general run of people. 
» Some accommodation is inevitable under any system. 

The retailer may feel that he has “a right” to handle what 
goods he pleases, and resent the regulation that requires him to 
push one producer’s goods exclusively. He would like to make a 
profit on these and upon any others he might be able to sell, 
though a moment’s reflection would probably convince him that, 
if let alone, he would have several kinds of the same goods on 
his shelves, with more capital tied up in them, and be selling the 
most popular of them at a margin that would narrow to extinc- 
tion with unmitigated competition. Liberty for him would mean 
license to his competitors to wipe out profits on the bulk of sales 
in question. In all cases where exclusive agencies are created a 
gain on the business done is protected. 

The upshot of this discussion may be put in a paragraph. 
The factor system is an expedient in the business world for the 
control of the distribution of goods by the manufacturers. It 
consists of a limitation of prices at which distributors may sell 
the products, with, frequently, a requirement that the distributor 
shall act as exclusive agent for the producer so far as his line of 
goods is concerned. The condemnation visited upon the first 
feature by the committee of the New York legislature is not sup- 
ported by the facts to be found in its own report and in later 
investigations, as well as current trade literature. It is a scheme 
to which the economist can offer no objection, with which the 
courts usually do not interfere and do frequently indorse, and 
against which legislative action would be anything but advisable. 
Professor Clark has overemphasized the second in calling it the 
basis of the agreement. Moreover one cannot agree with him in 
denying to large businesses the right to employ exclusive agents 
in the distribution of their goods, or in asserting that such exclu- 
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sive agencies are interferences with free competition. The com- 
petitor who would be more than stimulated by such a scheme 
would hardly be worth the name. 

The factor system is one of those, perhaps, minor institutions 
evolved to meet a particular need and likely to survive as long 
as the circumstances out of which it has come persist.?® 

C. C. ARBUTHNOT 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland, O. 


The reader may be interested in an article by Ellwood Pomeroy in the 
Independent, April 11, 1907, p. 851. Also The Philistine, November, 1906, p. 175, 

For a discussion of limited prices in Britain see Macrostly, The Trust Move- 
ment in British Industry (1907), chaps. X and XII, and pp. 339-342. 


CURRENCY REFORM 


The inelasticity of our forms of money is by this time a trite 
subject ; but the conditions of the money market, which recently led 
to a general resort to clearing-house certificates throughout the 
country, has brought new interest in measures of reform. Ob- 
viously, a strong impetus has been given to the discussion of an 
emergency issue by the national banks, and there isan evident deter- 
mination to secure currency legislation from the coming session of 
Congress. 

As everyone knows, in amount, our greenbacks (United States 
notes), and our silver circulation are fixed at a rigid limit, which 
can be neither increased nor diminished. The national bank notes 
are, also, inelastic, for all practical purposes, for elasticity implies the 
possibility of expansion in case of a real need, and of automatic 
contraction when the need has passed. The banks can take out new 
circulation only by securing and depositing United States bonds 
with the comptroller. Inasmuch as these notes are printed from 
separate plates for each bank, the sending in of bonds, the printing 
of the notes in Washington, their shipment to the bank, and the 
signing of the notes by the respective bank officials, cause more or 
less delay before the notes are ready to be issued. This delay is 
such that, unless foreseen, bank notes can seldom be obtained soon 
enough to meet a sudden emergency. On the other hand, their 
contraction is much more delayed than their expansion. The very 
uniformity and safety of national bank notes constitute the reason 
why they would not be sent in for redemption by anyone else than 
the issuing bank. The circulation being out in all parts of the 
country, any one bank can but seldom get hold of its own notes. 
Just so far as they are presented to the one Redemption Agency in 
Washington will the bank have its own notes returned. If a bank 
wishes to withdraw its circulation, it can begin the process by 
depositing lawful money with the treasury to the amount of the 
notes to be withdrawn, and thereupon it can take away the bonds so 
far kept for their ultimate redemption. This “doomed circulation” 
is still out in the hands of the public, and cannot be contracted except 
by the slow method of waiting until the notes are sent in by other 
banks, or until they become worn or mutilated enough to be sent in 
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for redemption to secure fresh notes. That is, the notes themselves 
are not withdrawn in any reasonable time; and general contraction 
is accomplished only in the sense that an equivalent sum in law- 
ful money—not bank notes—is hidden away in the treasury. 
Moreover, reduction of national bank notes is impeded by the 
law of July 12, 1882, which forbids more than $3,000,000 to be 
withdrawn in any one month. Consequently, when ‘a large bank 
wishes to issue notes temporarily, in such an emergency as the 
present, it knows that it is practically impossible to withdraw them 
after the emergency has passed. Therefore, .of all our varied 
forms of lawful money only gold is truly elastic. If we have too 
much we can send it to the arts, or ship it abroad; if we have too 
little, we can import from any market in the world on which we 
have credits. Finally, as has been recently displayed in an im- 
pressive manner, the only “currency” which is really elastic in every 
sense, and the only one to be resorted to when every other medium 
of exchange is unavailable, is the deposit currency (checks drawn 
on deposits). While clearing-house certificates are in use between 
banks, checks have become the universal and efficient currency with 
which merchants meet their engagements both with individuals and 
the banks. If a borrower can get a loan he can meet his maturing 
obligations effectively by the use of checks. In a crisis, however, 
the one important thing is getting the loan, and getting it in the 
form of a means of payment which his creditor will accept. 

Yet, borrowers may in some cases require notes which can be 
used in paying wages, and in meeting the needs of retail trade, 
expenses of travel, and the like. In a crisis like the present, this 
demand for money could be adequately met by the issue of bank 
notes ; and the amount of lawful money in the pockets of the people 
could be replaced safely by bank notes. When frightened depositors 
draw and hoard money, it is now taken from lawful money reserves, 
and reduces the power of the bank to lend by at least four times 
the sum of the withdrawals. Therefore, if those depositors could 
be induced to accept bank notes, instead of lawful money (gold and 
gold certificates, silver and silver certificates, greenbacks, and 
treasury notes of 1890), there would be at hand a means of quieting 
the public alarm, and of preventing what is practically a general 
suspension of cash payments. To this extent the issue of an emer- 
gency circulation by the national banks would have a salutary influ- 
ence. There is here a field for bank notes of unmistakable impor- 
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tance, which justifies all the arguments in favor of new legislation, 
such as is proposed by the Fowler Bill, or by the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

The public, however, seem to be expecting more than this from 
coming legislation; in asking for an elastic currency, seasonal elas- 
ticity for crop movements and the like is not the only thing in mind. 
It is hoped that a new currency law will give the means of averting 
the difficulties of a commercial crisis like the present; but it is well 
to make clear that such a hope is wholly elusive. There is more than 
one element in the existing situation which is beyond the influence 
of legislation, present or future. In the first place, there is general 
agreement that the high rates of interest during the past year, not 
only in the United States but in Europe, were due to a relative 
scarcity of capital. The prodigious development of our resources, 
and the expansion of opportunities for the use of capital, 
have accompanied a more or less corresponding growth in 
Europe. In fact, recent events have emphasized the truth, 
which need not be enforced for economic students, that inter- 
est is primarily paid for capital, not for “money.” If our 
banks had abundant capital today, they would have no diffi- 
culty whatever because of any lack of a medium of exchange in 
passing it over to railways, or to merchants, who wished to borrow. 
An entry in a deposit account on which a check could be drawn 
would alone serve the purpose. In truth, there is no “scarcity of 
money” for carrying on exchanges other than those occasioned by 
the demands of payrolls, retail trade, and the like. The great need 
is a loan; and the only real scarcity, so far as it concerns money, is 
in the kind which can be used in, lawful reserves, and which regu- 
lates the immediate ability of a bank to lend. Moreover, there is no 
scarcity of gold in the world with which reserves can be increased ; 
for the burden of recent discussions on gold has been the influence 
of its vast production in increasing the level of prices. In short, 
the scarcity of lawful reserves in the banks, or the consequent limita- 
tion of loans, is directly traceable to a lack of banking resources with 
which to buy enough gold to carry the growing burdens of trade, 
or it is due to investments of the bank’s resources in assets of a more 
or less speculative quality which cannot be realized upon in-an emer- 
gency. Therefore, to the extent that promotion schemes, or over- 
trading, form the basis of bank loans we have a case of abnormal 
credit to deal with. The acceptance of questionable collateral is 
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wholly a matter of banking judgment, and it has nothing whatever 
to do with abundance or scarcity of money. Even if reserves were 
full, a bad loan would still remain a bad loan. It is to be seen, then, 
that congressional legislation could not be expected to remedy any 
lack of capital, or to avert the effects of past misjudgment, or of 
folly, in accepting doubtful collateral. 

It is highly important to disabuse the popular mind of the fallacy 
that the real difficulties of a crisis like the present can be removed 
by the issue of bank notes. As has been repeatedly said, the crucial 
need, the one need important above all others, is that of obtaining 
a loan to meet maturing obligations or of continuing a loan already 
made. If banks, because collateral shrinks, or loans fall due, begin 
to call in loans, and refuse continuations, in order to build up their 
reserves, general liquidation and depression are at hand. The 
ability to lend is the crux of the whole matter; and other things are 
secondary to it. How true this is may be seen by the action of the 
Bank of England in a panic. While the Act of 1844 has not saved 
the English from serious collapses of credit, its operation has dis- 
closed the real source of difficulty in the ease or difficulty of getting 
loans at the banking department. This difficulty is not primarily in 
a lack of money; nor is the increase in the rate of discount, as at 
present a direct increase in the charge for gold. The high rate of 
discount affects only loans at the banking department, which is 
entirely independent of the issue department. When, in the former, 
new loans are made, the deposits are increased, and the percentage of 
reserves to deposits is lowered. And it is to be remembered that Bank 
of England notes are permitted in the reserves. If, in a crisis, a great 
pressure for loans develops, the bank—above all things—does not 
refuse to lend, even if its reserves are drawn down. Instead, the 
directors violate the law forbidding the issue of more than about 
sixteen and three-fourths millions of pounds on the security of gov- 
ernment bonds; take bonds from the assets of the banking depart- 
ment to the issue department; get notes on the security of these 
bonds; and thereby replenish the lawful reserves of the banking 
department. This means that all borrowers with satisfactory col- 
lateral can get loans. That fact once widely known stops the rush 
for loans not absolutely imperative ; and the alarm subsides. 

The lessons from the previous discussion, as well as the experi- 
ences of European banks, must be very plain. Nothing can be of 
any heip to us, in the present crisis, which does not aid the banks 
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in lending to legitimate borrowers. Just in so far as securities can 
be used to obtain more lawful money—money which can be added 
to the reserves, and thus increase the power of the banks to relieve 
needy borrowers—can currency schemes be of any great use in a 
financial crisis. This truth can be fully appreciated by observing 
the present purchase of foreign gold by use of credits on Europe 
based on cotton or grain bills, or sale of our cheap securities. Here 
is one direct way of securing our lending power, and of holding 
up our commercial houses which need extension of loans; since 
changing assets into gold directly touches the power to lend. The 
extraordinary decline of lawful reserves in the New York banks 
for the week ending November 9, to $51,000,000 below the legal 
limit, coupled with a large increase of loans, shows that the banks 
were doing the only wise thing—making necessary loans—and 
yet liberally furnishing actual cash to other parts of the country out 
of their reserves. The only question is whether the imports of 
foreign gold will overtake the withdrawals from the reserves. 

The only other direct means, under the present law, is to collect 
greenbacks, silver, and treasury notes of 1890. The last are almost 
eliminated ; and the former two are rigidly fixed in amount. But, 
we hear on every side of a demand for more bank notes. Would 
the issue of their own bank notes, their démand liabilities, increase 
the ability of the banks to lend? Evidently not. These notes could 
not be used in their reserves; nor should they ever be so allowed. 
In short, an elastic bank currency could not directly avert the essen- 
tial difficulties of the present situation—the supposed elasticity in a 
financial crisis is not, as is usually thought, a matter merely of 
more “money.” 

In this connection, the plan of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and that of the Fowler Bill should be carefully studied. These 
plans are practically identical, and contain the following provisions: 

1. Any national bank having been actively doing business for one year 
and having a surplus fund equal to 20 per cent. of its capital shall have 
authority to issue credit notes as follows, subject to the rules and regula- 
tions to be fixed by the comptroller of the currency : 

(a) An amount equal to 40 per cent. of its bond-secured circulation, sub- 
ject toa tax of 2% per cent. (3 per cent. in the Fowler Bill) per annum 
upon the average amount outstanding. 

(b) A further amount equal to 12% per cent. of its capital, subject to a 
tax at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum upon the average amount outstanding 
in excess of the amount first mentioned. 
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2. The same reserves shall be carried against credit notes as are now 
required by law to be carried against deposits. 

3. A 5-per-cent. guarantee fund for the redemption of the notes of a 
defaulting bank. 

4. Numerous redemption offices in various parts of the country, to secure 
easy and quick redemption when desired. 

5. The repeal or the modification of the Act of July 12, 1882, limiting 
the withdrawal of notes to $3,000,000 in any one month. 

It will be observed from these provisions (1) that the emer- 
gency circulation, in the issue of at least the first 40 per cent., is 
contingent upon the bank’s previous issue of notes secured by gov- 
ernment bonds. When we remember that the largest city banks, 
have, as a rule, made little or no use of their right to issue notes, 
and that they have done their enormous business, earned their profits, 
and built up their huge surpluses, solely by the use of the deposit 
currency, we shall see that were such legislation now in force the 
great banks of New York and other cities would not have been 
able in the present crisis to issue any emergency notes to speak of. 

Again, it is to be observed (2) that the same reserves of lawful 
money are to be maintained behind these emergency notes as behind 
ordinary demand deposits. If this were enacted, and if there were 
a great pressure for loans from the business public, as at present, a- 
bank would be just as much inhibited from granting a loan in the 
form of its notes as in the form of its deposits. In the case of any 
drain on its lawfui reserves, it would be checked from lending in 
either form. The privilege to issue emergency notes would not, 
under such a law, aid the banks in lending to legitimate borrowers, 
and therefore in averting the disasters due to weakened confidence, 
a run on cash reserves, or eventual liquidation. In short, so-called 
currency evils are not responsible for the present crisis; nor would 
the legislation now proposed meet the essential needs created in a 
serious financial stringency. To allow the banks to increase their own 
evidences of debt will not increase their reserves of lawful money, 
or their ability to lend. 

This examination of the proposed reforms of our currency 
ought not, however, to be regarded as an argument against their 
desirability as good legislation. The reasons for wishing an elastic 
bank currency are good and sufficient in themselves; but they must 
not be used for supporting emergency notes as a real cure for the 
evils of such a financial crisis as the present one. In justice, on 
the other hand, it should be said, that a quick issue of bank notes 
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during a time of threatened danger would be a great help in ward- 
ing off assaults on the lawful reserves. Whenever depositors called 
for “money,” and payments were made in the bank’s own notes, 
for a time the public would be satisfied, and the lawful money 
reserves would be kept intact. Thus, the right to issue emergency 
notes would be a very useful device in protecting for a time the 
lawful reserves from depletion; and in a stringency of no great 
severity, the amount of such notes would prevent the evils of 
abnormal credit from doing much injury. 

It has been observed by Mr. Fowler that an enormous amount 
of lawful money is now out in the hands of the people, which, if in 
the reserves of the banks, would increase the power of the banks to 
lend beyond all question. Obviously, the banks ought—under 
proper safeguards—to be allowed to issue notes in such denomi- 
nations, and in such amounts as the public want them. That propo- 
sition brings in its train, however, many important considerations, 
one of which is the treatment of our silver circulation. The Act 
of 1900 particularly provided means by which the silver circulation 
should be of such denominations as would secure its being kept out 
in the hands of the public. Hence, if it be argued—and there is a 
good ground for the argument—that the silver circulation should 
be displaced by small bank notes, then we must extend the reform 
of our currency to include the various forms of silver money. This 
makes it clear that anything but a monetary pis aller must deal with 
more than our bank-note issue. Indeed, sooner or later, we must 
face the larger questions in our currency shortcomings due to other 
than bank issues. Whether this is the psychological hour or not for 
a real reform remains to be seen. 

If we are capable, in this country, of intelligently facing the 
problem of creating an efficient method of meeting, or mitigating, 
the inevitable dangers of a financial crisis, we must establish some 
institution wholly free from politics, or outside influence—as much 
respected for character and integrity as the supreme court—which 
shall be able, in a great emergency to use government bonds or 
selected securities, as a basis for the issue of forms of lawful 
money which could be added to the reserves of the banks. Nothing 
else than this will meet the imperative need of loans. Bank notes 
are not a legal tender between private persons; and could not be 
made into lawful reserves for the very issuers of the notes. It is 
doubtful if a great central bank—apart from its political impossi- 
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bility—would accomplish the desired end. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that a commission of a high order, appointment to which 
would be a great honor, might, under general legislation, be com- 
petent to do for the United States what in effect the governor and 
directors of the Bank of England do for the English money market, 
when they create additions, under the advice and consent of the 
government, to the lawful reserves of the banking department. 


J. Laurence LAUGHLIN 
Tue UNIvEerRsiIty oF CHICAGO 


NOTES 


TAX LEGISLATION BY CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


It would be unreasonable to object to the late report of the Cali- 
fornia tax commission‘ on the ground that it attempts little in the 
way of discussion of problems of incidence, or that it leaves practi- 
cally untouched the laws and the problems of distinctly local taxa- 
tion. The problem undertaken was not the construction of a complete 
tax system, or even, so far as constructive effort should proceed, 
the establishment of an ideal system, but only to work out for 
practical purposes a system of revenue to provide for the purely 
state share of the general revenue. Two specific ends, therefore, 
and only two—(1) to establish the principle of the segregation of 
sources, and (2) to outline a workable basis and method for collect- 
ing the state share of the general revenue—combine to control, 
shape, and limit the sphere of the discussion. Judged by these tests 
nothing more thorough, more exhaustive, more practical, more 
compact in arrangement, or more intelligible in statement could be 
desired. In the field of comparative tax legislation the report is 
especially admirable in its command of concrete fact and masterly 
in its statistical analysis and statistical groupings. 

The central thesis of the report is the necessity of the adoption 
of the gross-earnings tax upon railroads. This thesis must be re- 
garded as well and conclusively established, in view of the truth that 
most of the California railway corporations are owned by other cor- 
porations, and that therefore most of the railroad securities have no 
market ratings, and of the fact also that the mileage-apportioned 
value basis would be grossly unjust to California as a method of 
taxing great interstate systems extending widely into desert states. 
It is, however, almost inevitable that some of the intermediate 
positions in the commission’s argument and some of the legislative 
applications from its general conclusions should command less ready 
acquiescence. 

* Report of the Commission on Revenue and Taxation of the State of Cali- 
fornia, 1906. George C. Pardee, governor; J. B. Curtin and M. L. Ward, state 


senators; H. S. G. McCartney and E. F. Treadwell, assemblymen; Carl C. Plehn, 
expert on taxation and finance, secretary. 
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It is unfortunate that the commission has been forced, by the 
political necessity of submitting its plans in the form of constitu- 
tional amendment, into the mistake of treating its measure as com- 
plete and definitive and approximately perfect. It is always and 
everywhere bad enough that even approximately definitive legisla- 
tive detail should be allowed to harden into the fixity of constitutional 
requirement and constitutional limitation; it is worse when all the 
future is tied and trammeled in unforeseen and unknowable ways 
—all to the simple purpose of establishing the segregation of sources 
and the taxation of corporations upon the basis of gross earnings— 
and all, therefore, with no attempt to enter thoroughly into the fun- 
damentals of tax theory or into the intricate problems of local 
sources and local methods. 

The resulting specific evils in the present case are numerous. In 
the proposed constitutional amendment it is provided that “all 
property in the state except, etc.,....” “and not exempt, etc.,” 
“shall be taxed in proportion to its value, to be ascertained... . 
as hereinafter provided.” This, obviously, compels the interpreta- 
tion of the gross-earnings tax as a mere device for arriving at the 
market value of the properties. It thus prohibits any later efforts 
anywhere toward progression, or any changes directed toward the 
appropriation, through taxation, of any part of the corporate “un- 
earned increment,” or toward any other end than that of the strict 
proportion of tax burdens to market values. This closes the door 
not only to the single-tax agitator, but also to further light upon the 
possible desirability of burdening position values at one rate, fer- 
tility values at another, and improvement values at some possible 
third. It makes most dubious also the question whether a local habi- 
tation tax could in any wise be imposed ; and since the law elsewhere 
provides that “income taxes may be assessed,” it leaves the matter 
questionable whether this could be done otherwise than upon the 
property-value basis. Beyond this no one can at all surmise what 
may have been prohibited to be done or imposed to do. 

And surely any revenue scheme that makes nowhere any pro- 
vision for the taxation of personal earning power ought not to 
present itself in any character of ultimateness or permanency, or 
stand as better than the best thing practicable at the present time 
and under present conditions. The per-capita wealth of the Cali- 
fornia population is probably not far from $1,200, representing an 
annual per capita income of perhaps $75 ; the per capita income from 
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personal activity is perhaps $400; from which it may be inferred 
that a tax system based upon the values of accrued wealth taps 
about one-fifth part of the income-receiving and tax-bearing capacity 
of the Californian commonwealth. 

In cases of this kind, the danger of covering too much ground in 
one piece of legislation, and especially the danger from permitting 
this legislation to harden into the rigidity of constitutional enact- 
ment, is further well illustrated in the treatment of credits. The 
proposed amendment reads: 

The word “property” [whick, be it remembered, “shall be taxed in pro- 
portion to its value”] is hereby declared to include moneys, credits, stocks, 
bonds, dues, franchises, and all other matters and things, real, personal, and 
mixed, capable of private ownership. The legislature may provide, except 
in cases secured by mortgage or trust deed, for a deduction from credits of 
debts due to bona fide residents of this state. 


Mortgages and trust deeds are elsewhere provided for, though 
the present writer confesses his inability to make out to precisely 
what purport. But no matter; debts unsecured by mortgage or 
trust deed may set off against credits due to residents of the state. 
But all other credits must be taxed according to their values; and 
the legislature may or may not provide for any sort of set-off ; and 
all this as the outcome of several pages of discussion in the report 
to the effect that “it seems futile to try to tax this property, and the 
underlying reason for the failure to reach it and for the objection 
which people in general have to paying it ts probably to be found 
in the fundamental fact that it ought not to be taxed at all.” 

Again, the rates of corporate taxation recommended are as fol- 
lows: 

For railroad, trams, sleeping, dining, drawing-room, palace, refrigerator, 
oil, stock, fruit, and other car and car-loaning companies, gas companies, and 
electric-light companies, not less than 4 per cent. nor more than 5 per cent. 
(respectively) of gross earnings. 

Express companies, 3 per cent. 

Telephone .and telegraph companies, 3% per cent. 

Banking, savings and loan, and trust societies, 1 per cent. on book value of 
stock in excess of reality locally taxed. 


Now, while for present conditions of technique and of volume of 
business this may be well—and all the evidence adduced points to 
this conclusion—it approximates the temerarious to embalm these 
rates into constitutional sanctity against an unknown future. The 
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mere fact of a fall in the general rate of interest used as the basis of 
capitalization involves the necessity of changing the rate of charge 
upon gross earnings ; and especially is this true, if the ultimate basis 
of the tax burden is admitted to be, or is constitutionally declared 
to be, the ad valorem, general-property basis. 

The case is even worse with the 2-per-cent. tax upon insurance 
premiums. True, it is not easy to see what else to do under present 
conditions. But an insurance company is merely one out of several 
sorts of savings institutions. It must follow, therefore, that to tax 
the assets of a savings bank at the regular rates, and then in addition 
to fall upon the act of making the deposit with another tax is noth- 
ing short of the barbarous. We may some day not merely know 
better, but also know how, in a practicable manner, to do better, 
if only by that time the blunder has not intrenched itself behind con- 
stitutional barriers. For cases of this sort celerity should, in the 
words of wise old Sir Thomas Brown, “be tempered with cuncta-. 
tion.” 

H. J. Davenport 

Tue UNIverSITy oF CHICAGO 


A PERMISSIVE HABITATION TAX 


As the economics of the California tax report is seemingly to 
be ascribed and credited to Professor Plehn, so in some part, if not 
in much the larger part, is Professor Seligman’s directive influence 
to be recognized in the report of the New York commission.’ But 
it is to be noted that the New York commission was of a considera- 
bly larger membership than the California commission, and that 
upon many points the New York commission has not found it pos- 
sible to arrive at unanimous conclusions. 

That portion of the report which will especially attract interest 
and attention outside of New York is that part discussing and 
recommending a permissive habitation tax for purposes of local 
revenue. This recommendation comes with only such authority as 
can attach to a minority report from three members out of a com- 


*Report of the special tax commission of the state of New York, trans- 
mitted to the legislature, January 15, 1907. (Members of the commission: 
Warner Miller, Samuel Ordway, Lawson Purdy, Edwin R. A. Seligman, Charles 
S. Wheeler; senators Thomas F. Grady, Merton E. Lewis, George R. Malby, 
Martin Saxe, Spencer K. Warnick; assemblymen C. Fred Boshart, Sherman 
Moreland, Charles W. Mead, George M. Palmer, Arthur C. Wade.) 
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mission of fifteen; but it is to be noted that Professor Seligman is 
one of this minority. It is the purpose of this note to discuss the 
expediency of the tax thus recommended. } 

Surely it ought to be admitted that even with such aids in 
revenue as may accrue from local liquor licenses or from funds 
derived from a state-administered license system, and even with 
some advantage from state inheritance or state corporation taxes, 
the problem of adequate local revenue is the serious problem of 
American finance. That in wealthy communities like New York 
or Massachusetts the tax burden upon real estate, and upon such 
personalty as gets taxed, falls between 1 1-5 and 2 per cent. of the 
market value of the property, that is, at one-third of the net rate of 
earnings upon investment, almost surpasses belief. It is explicable 
only by the fact that the largest source of income—the share of 
earnings accruing to the personal fact in economic activity—is not 
reached in American taxation. The total tax burden thus fixes itself 
exclusively upon those incomes derived from property, and upon 
only a portion of these. 

Nothing but tax-dodging by methods of favor, or false-swearing, 
or corruption of officials, can be expected to result from a situation 
like this; no wiser words were ever written than those of the 
report before us: 

We do not believe that the escape of personal property from assessment 
and taxation under the present system arises so much from the wickedness 
of our citizens or from the depravity of human nature or from the willing- 
ness of the owners of wealth to commit perjury and to debauch our tax 


officials, as it does from laudable, just, and wide-spread sentiment to the 
effect that all should be taxed alike (p. 7). 


But it should none the less be remarked that the iniquities of the 
present system do not begin and end with the break-down of the 
personal-property tax. Not even in the larger share—though ad- 
mittedly in some share—are they of this origin. The great need is 
to tap that fund of social income not derivative from property, 
either real or personal. And it must in fairness be admitted that 
while, in the report before us, the problem is formulated as one of 
finding a substitute for the general property tax, the arguments in 
favor of the proposed tax ‘and the justifications pleaded for it go 
upon the principle that a habitation tax is in ultimate effect and sig- 
nificance an income tax. 

But whatever the problem in hand may precisely be, the solution 
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offered is this of the local habitation tax, a tax to be based exclu- 
sively upon the rental value of the house occupied by the contrib- 
utor, and to be levied at a progressively higher rate as the rental 
value increases. 

That the rate of tax should increase with the increasing rental 
value appears to be a necessary deduction from the fact that house 
rent becomes a relatively smaller item in the larger expense bud- 
gets. But less ready acquiescence is to be accorded to that detail of 
the plan according to which “small rentals are entirely exempt from 
taxation, the amount exempted varying, according to the character 
of the locality, from $600 to $200 a year.” Presumably the six- 
hundred exemption is intended to apply only to the high-rental cities 
like New York. But it is not on such terms entirely clear that the 
game will be worth the candle; at all events the exemption is un- 
necessarily generous. Some way should be found to tax, for local 
purposes, incomes ruling as high, say, as those of college professors. 
On any other terms, the tax is a substitute neither for the personal 
property tax nor for an income tax. This, however, is rather matter 
of detail than of essentials. If the proposed tax is adapted to solve 
the problem of equitable contribution to public burdens, the precise 
rate may well be left to settle itself in its proper time. 


The real difficulty is that this is a tax attempting to burden total 
income according to the direction of expenditure of one fraction of 
the income—by the sole indication and test of rental outlay. Is this 
a tax adapted to the purpose? The ordinary income tax has the 
transcendent merit of not being subject to shifting; will this habi- 
tation tax shift? And, if so, how far and upon whom? 

Upon this important question the report is entirely silent. That 
no danger exists in this direction is simply taken for granted out of 
hand; and starting with this assumption, the argument proceeds 
from position to position, arriving at conclusions of limitless signifi- 
cance, but each and all of them tainted with whatever of error or of 
uncertainty attaches to this underlying supposition. 

And great uncertainty attaches. In the opinion of the present 
writer the assumption is in fact erroneous. In any case, that there 
is room for grave differences of opinion is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that grave differences of opinion exist. Goschen, Bastable, 
and Armitage-Smith, not to mention other authorities, believe the 
tax will shift. The other view is not self-warranting. 
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It is at any rate clear that, in the growing towns of America 
no habitation tax can in the long run fall upon the building invest- 
ment. There is, then, no problem of incidence excepting between 
the occupier and the land-owner. Is it true that the tax does not 
go over to the land rent? 

The fundamental principle in the theory of shifting is clearly 
this ; that no tax can shift otherwise than by modifying either selling 
or purchasing dispositions or both. The proportion in which a tax 
will be divided between producers and consumers must depend upon 
the relative capacity for modification attaching to producing and 
consuming dispositions in presence of the tax. 

Thus, if a commodity could be found entirely lacking in elas- 
ticity of consumption both in volume and in quality—some commod- 
ity, that is, which would be purchased in absolutely unchanged 
quantities, whether at a higher or a lower price—there would be 
found a commodity the consumers of which would be ideally at the 
mercy of monopolistic exploitation, would be entirely incapable of 
shifting to competitive producers any part of the tax imposed in the 
first instance upon themselves as consumers, and would be the 
inevitable recipients of any tax imposed in the first instance upon 
the producers. 

If, on the other hand, a commodity could be found entirely 
invariable in the volume offered, a commodity, that is, marketed 
always in stable quantities at whatever level of prices the market 
would absorb the supply, the question of changing prices for this 
product could never be anything other than a question of changing 
demand. The same price must hold as long as the demand re- 
mained the same. Therefore, precisely because no tax could have 
influence to retire any part of the supply, it could have no influence 
to affect the prices paid by consumers, but only to decide to whom, 
producer or tax-collector, the consumers should make these pay- 
ments. The tax-collector would thus simply intercept a part of that 
which, with reference to the consumers, would stand as an un- 
changed price. The tax, if imposed upon the producers, would 
leave the nominal market price unaffected; if imposed upon the 
consumers, it would cut into the market quotation by precisely the 
amount of the tax; in either case, the purchase outlays of the con- 
sumers would not be modified. 

To which of these extreme types does the habitation tax the 
more nearly approach? It is evident enough that on the supply side 
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of the building-site market there exists modifiability neither of 
quantity offered nor of quality offered. Retirement of any appre- 
ciable part of the supply is, under competitive conditions, practi- 
cally impossible; the only alternative use is the practically impos- 
sible one of agricultural employment. There is nothing in the fact 
of a new or an increased tax to stimulate the paying disposition of 
consumers of building-site service, or to bear upon the aggregate 
rental outlays to which they can be inclined to submit. So much 
the greater as is the rent that they turn over to the tax collector as 
agent of the landlord, so much the less is there to go to the land- 
lord directly. The real price of the land service remains an un- 
changed price to the purchasing tenant, because the supply to be 
marketed is a fixed supply. Or as Goschen has put what is sub- 
stantially the same argument: 


The builder calculates on a certain profit, or else he would not build; he 
knows that tenants of a certain class can afford to give a certain rent, and 
no more, for a certain kind of house; and therefore, if building is to take 
place at all, it is clear that the rates must fall there, where alone a margin 
exists to bear them (Local Rates, p. 166). 


And evidently, to the extent that building does not take place, 
the land-use goes unmarketed. 

But is there, then, no way by which local bodies can apply effect- 
ively the principle of the income tax? Must the habitation tax, 
because of its shifting, be abandoned as hopeless for the purpose? 

Holding it clearly in mind that the difficulty lies entirely in the 
fact that the tax is imposed not upon income as a whole, but accord- 
ing to one direction of expenditure—is imposed, that is, in a way to 
invite the contributor to redistribute his expenditure—the solution, 
if solution there be, must be sought in a method of imposition that 
avoids computing the tax upon any one assignable item in the tax- 
payer’s budget. If the contributor is unable to hold any particular 
part of his expenditure responsible for the quantum of his burden, 
he can find no way to dodge the burden. If the tax is really to be 
levied upon this simple one-item basis, he must not know it. It fol- 
lows that even so simple an expedient as that of compelling all 
employers, and all gain, interest, and profit-payers to furnish sched- 
ules of their settlements, would do much to relieve the situation. 
The salary list should be required to be the primary and decisive 
basis of charge, wherever information of this sort is available; and 
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the rental outlay should be appealed to only when other adequate 
sources of information turn out, in the judgment of the assessors, 
to fail; and if any contributor has ground for complaint of over- 
assessment, the burden of initiative and the burden of proof should 
be placed with him to establish this. That is to say, the prin- 
ciple of the habitation tax as proposed by the New York commission 
is not open to question, but only the administrative methods pro- 
posed. 
H. J. DAVENPORT 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


WOMEN IN MANUFACTURES: A SUPPLEMENTARY 
NOTE 


The statistical portion of one of a series of articles on this 
subject? was made the subject of a somewhat extended criticism ” 
in the January number of this Journal and it therefore seems suit- 
able to restate as briefly as is consistent with clearness some of the 
evidencé upon which was based the conclusion * that has been ques- 
tioned. 

The tables discussed were those used in, the attempt to show the 
relative number of men and women employed (1) in “manu factur- 
ing and mechanical pursuits,’ (2) in the cotton industry, (3) in 
“boots and shoes.” These will be dealt with separately, since there are 
special points to be noted in regard to each, although the criticisms 
of the first and the reply evoked by the criticism apply equally to 

1“The History of the Industrial Employment of Women in the United 
States: An Introductory Study ;” see this Journal, October, 1906. The portion 
of the article criticized is Part II, “Statistics of Women in Manufactures, 
1810-1900,” pp. 480-90. 

?“Women in Manufactures: A Criticism” by I. M. Rubinow, of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; see the 
January, 1907, number of this Journal, pp. 40-48. 

* That conclusion may be restated, as no valid reason has yet been adduced 
for doubting its correctness. It was then said that “evidence has certainly been 
given to show that any theory that women are a new eiement in our industrial 
life, or that they are doing ‘men’s work,’ or that they have ‘driven out the 
men’ is a theory unsupported by facts. Instead of coming in as usurpers, women 
have been from the beginning an important factor in American industry— 
in the early days of the factory system an indispensable factor—and fifty years 
ago there were more women relatively to the number of men employed than there 
are today.” 


’ 
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all. The question is raised as to whether in attempting to show the 
relative number of women employed in each census year from 1850- 
1900, data from the “manufactures” returns for the years 1850-60 
are fairly comparable with those from “manufacturing and mechani- 
cal pursuits” from the census of “occupations” for the period 
1870-1900. 

Before discussing the points of difference between the earlier 
and later “manufactures” returns and showing why, for the later 
period, the data from the “occupations” census are preferable, 
an examination may be made of two tables, resulting from 
using the two sets of returns. The first table is the one previously 
used as a basis for conclusions ; the second results from substituting 
the material suggested as proper. It will be noticed that the con- 
clusions deduced are the same in either case. 


MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL PURSUITS 


Taste I Taste II 

an Data for 1850-1900 from “Manufactures” returns. 
chanical uits.”” 


omen : er 1870 under 16; omen 
Year Men Women of All after 1870 |) “Women NotReport’d) _ of All 


Employees “Menover 16” over 16’*| 1850-60 | Employees 


1850 731,137 225,922 23.6 732,337 | 225,922] ....... 23.6 
1860 | 1,040,349 270,897 20.6 1,049,349 
1870 | 2,353,471 353.950 13.0 1,615,598 | 323,770] 114,628 15.8f 
1880 | 3,153,692 631,034 16.6 2,019,035 | 531,639) 181,921 19.4 
1890 | 4,650,540 | 1,027,928 18.1 35327,042 | 803,686] 120,885 18.9 
1900 | 5,772,641 | 1,312,668 18.5 4,116,610 | 1,031,609] 168,583 19.4 


* The schedule called for ‘“‘Females above 15” until 1900 when it was made the same for both men 
and women, i.e., “16 years and over.” See “Manufactures,” Tweljth Census, Vol. I, p. ciii. 

+ The percentage which women formed of the total number of men and women after 1870 would, I 
believe, be a more correct comparison to make here. That would make this percentage column as 
follows: 


1850 1860 1870 | 1880 1890 1900 
23.6 20.6 16.6 | 20.8 19.4 20.0 


The tendencies which were said to be indicated by Table I—a 
decreasing proportion of women employees from 1850-1900, but 
an increasing proportion from 1870-1900—are also indicated by 
Table II. In both tables, 1870 is a “point of depression.” It is 
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true that in Table I the decrease was slightly more pronounced, but 
there is a factor to be allowed for in Table II which minimizes the 
decrease indicated there. This may be stated somewhat at length 
here, because of its omission from the abbreviated discussion in the 
statistical section of the former article. 

The reasons for preferring Table I may be stated as follows: The 
census statistics of the number of persons employed in our manu- 
facturing industries are from two different sets of returns—those 
from the special census of manufactures, and those from the popula- 
tion census, the latter summarized in a special volume or depart- 
ment of the census reports dealing with “occupations.” These two 
sets of returns are not only not alike, but may appear to be contra- 
dictory at times. The number of women employed is reported 
only from the “manufactures” returns for 1850-60; for 1870- 
1900, from both the “manufactures” returns and the “occupations” 
returns for “manufacturing and mechanical pursuits.” In 
attempting, therefore, to compare the number of women engaged 
in “manufactures” at the various census years from 1850 to 1900, 
there are the two methods open of comparing the returns from the 
“manufactures” census for 1850-6o—the only returns for women 
that exist for those years—either with the returns from the “manu- 
factures” schedules of 1870-1900, seemingly the logical thing to do 
on the supposition that the schedules were the same throughout the 
period; or, secondly, with the returns for “manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits” from the “occupations” schedules. The 
important thing, obviously, is not to compare returns from schedules 
that are called by the same names, but to compare returns from 
schedules that report the same things without regard to the names 
by which they are designated. Therefore, which of these two sets 
of returns furnishes the more correct basis of comparison de- 
pends obviously upon whether the early manufactures’ returns 
resemble more closely the later manufactures’ returns or the occu- 
pations returns for “manufacturing and mechanical pursuits.” 

It is to be observed in comparing Table I with Table II: First, 
that in Table I the terms men and women are correctly used for 
the entire period 1850-1900, while in Table II it must be explained 
that a change in the schedule makes it necessary to compare “men” 
and “women” in 1850-60 with “men over 16,” “women over 16 
(or 15),” and children under 16, in 1870-1900. The early census 
of manufactures called for the “average number of male and 
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female hands,” so that the terms “men” and “women” include 
boys and girls in those years.‘ In 1870 and in succeeding years, 
this schedule was so changed as to report three. groups instead of 
two—men over 16, women over 16 (or 15), and children under 16, 
girls and boys being grouped together in this third division.* In 
the manufactures division of the “occupations” returns, it is possible 
to keep to the old division into two groups; and in this respect 
they are more easily comparable with the early groups of the other 
returns. 

The early census of manufactures included some important occu- 
pational groups which are excluded from the 1870-1900 censuses 
of manufactures, but are included in the 1870-1900 “manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits” division of the “occupations” returns. Such 
are the building trades, miners, and fisheries. If the total for men in 
1850 be examined, it will be found to contain, for example, the fol- 
lowing: “Carpenters and builders” 15,276, “coal mining” 15,112, 
“gold mining” 4,804, “fisheries” 20,814, “stone and marble quarries” 
9,996. There is no evidence that I have been able to find to show 
that manufacturers were either included or excluded, but as no 
special mention is made of them in the schedule, it seems a fair 
assumption that they were counted in among the “persons employed” 
in the industry. However, so far as I am able to discover, there 
must be some uncertainty as to this point. 

Attention is also called to the volume on industry and wealth in 
the census of 1870, in which the “manufacturers” returns for the 
three years 1850, 1860, 1870 are conveniently collected and it is 
carefully pointed out that the statistics of mining, quarrying, and 


*See schedule No. 5 of the census of 1850, which was not changed, as to 
these points under discussion, in 1860, Carroll D. Wright, History and Growth 
of the Census, pp. 45, 46 and pp. 50, 51. Of course the meaning of “average 
number of male and female hands” is not defined, and is only one of many fine 
points that it would be interesting and profitable to notice in an extended discus- 
sion. That the terms “male” and “female” covered boys and girls, I have 
found no reason to doubt. 


*It is difficult to refrain from calling attention to such curious misstate- 
ments in the criticism as the following: “In the data for manufactures in 
1850 and 1860, the wage workers are divided into men, women, and children, 
the sex of the latter not being indicated.” It is, of course, only too fre- 
quently lamented that the census did not publish statistics of the employment 
of children until 1870. The same lack of familiarity with the early schedules 
is shown in the references to the occupational groups, e.g., building trades and 
miners, which were said to be excluded in the early years. 
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fishing industry are excluded from the tables of manufactures for 
1870, but are included in the statements for 1860 and 1850. 
(P. 392, note.) 

They are, however, although excluded from the manufactures 
census of 1870-1900, included in the manufactures division of the 
“occupations” returns for these years, and render these returns 
more comparable with the manufactures returns of 1850-60 than 
are those called by the more similar name. 

It has already been noted that, although the decrease seemed 
slightly more pronounced in Table I, there is a factor to be allowed 
for in Table II which tends to neutralize the difference between 
them. This is the factor just discussed—the inclusion in 1850-60 of 
certain occupational groups which are composed almost wholly of 
men, and which are not included in the 1870-1900 data in Table II. 
Either to exclude these groups from the early years or to include 
them in the later period is necessary to put the comparison on a 
proper basis, and when this is done the decrease in the proportion 
of women employed will be greater than is now indicated in Table II. 

Similar tables, from the two sets of data relating to the cotton 
industry, have been prepared and are given below to show that 
Table I did not, as was suggested, exaggerate the decrease to which 
attention was called. ; 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


Taste I Taste II 

Data for 1850-60 from ‘‘ Manufactures” returns 

compared with data 1870-1900 from ‘‘ Occupa- || Data for 1850-1900 from census of “ Manufac- 

- ” returns for “Manufacturing and Mechani- tures.” 
Pursuits.” 


Percentage Men; Women; | Children | Percentage 
Year | Men | Women | Women aftr 1870 | | wages 26: | Women 
Employees 16” over 16’* |for 1850-60] Employees 
.... 33,150 59,136 64.0 33,150 64.0 
46,859 75,169 61.5 46,859 61.5 
1870..... 47,208 | 64,398 57-7 42,790 | 69,637 | 22,942| 51.4T 
a 78,292 91,479 53-8 61,760 84,558 | 28,341 49.0 
1890..... 80,177 | 92,965 53-4 88,837 | 106,607 | 23,432) 48.7 
1900..... 125,788 | 120,603 48.9 135,721 | 126,882 | 40,258 41.9 


* As pointed out before, “‘ women above 15” is the correct designation until 1900. 
+ The percentage of women among the total number of men and women above 16 if substituted for 
the above percentages 1870-1900 would give the following result (I believe a more trustworthy one): 


1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 
64.0 61.5 61.9 57-7 54.5 48.3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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No comment on the table for boots and shoes is necessary, except 
to call attention to the footnote (note 98, p. 485 of my discussion) 
which was apparently overlooked. 

The earlier and recent statistics for this industry are not fairly 
comparable for they cover the period of the transition to the factory 
system. In 1860 this transition was still in progress and the census 
for that year says. “Although of quite recent introduction in this 
branch of industry, its [the sewing machine’s]employment is gradu- 
ally bringing about a silent revolution in the boot and shoe manu- 
factures, which is daily assuming the characteristics of a factory 
system” (“Manufactures,” Eighth Census, p. 1xxi). 

EpitH ABBOTT 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


MonEy AND BANKING 

RECIPROCITY 

CoMMERCE 

Work OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
PROBABLE LEGISLATION 


The advent of a panic in the midst of prosperous business con- 
ditions is a development that has been anticipated for some time by 
many persons but not forecast by any in precisely the form in which 
it has appeared. Bank reports rendered to the comptroller of the 
currency for September 17 last indicated conditions rather more 
favorable than those which had previously existed so far as reserves 
were concerned. There was little evidence to suggest the approach 
of panic conditions except unofficial information occasionally re- 
ceived at the Treasury Department and indicating the existence of 
serious stress among borrowers. In many cases, even legitimate 
business firms of high standing seemed to have much difficulty in 
getting the requisite renewals and fresh loans even for the most 
necessary purposes, and when they were granted it was only at 
relatively high rates of interest. On October 15 the first serious 
trouble made its appearance in connection with a New York bank 
which had fallen under the control of copper speculators. 

In coming to the relief of the market Secretary Cortelyou of 
the Treasury Department found himself severely handicapped. 
When Secretary Shaw turned over the department to Mr. Cortelyou, 
he left a substantial sum in hand but the bulk of the surplus, 
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carried on the statement under the somewhat misleading name of 
“available cash balance,” was parceled out among more than thir- 
teen hundred banks. Although the facts as to these depositaries 
have never been published, officially or otherwise, it is a fact that 
the depository banks have been chosen without any system or prin- 
ciple of selection. Many of them are banks with not more than 
$25,000 of capital. In very many cases, however, the banks had 
been given by Mr. Shaw deposits of government funds aggregating 
an amount equal to their whole capital stock. These had been used 
to support a large volume of local credits under the practical assur- 
ance that they would not be called unless there should be urgent 
need, and then only on long notice. When Secretary Cortelyou 
assumed charge of the Department, he did so with the intention of 
altering the deposit policy very profoundly. One main reason for 
the transfer of the Department from Mr. Shaw to his successor was 
in fact to divorce it from Wall Street, and thus to check the habit 
of dabbling in private business enterprises. The coming-on of the 
March panic put the immediate application of this plan out of the 
question, but Secretary Cortelyou recurred to it as soon as possible. 
His main object was to provide a means of getting the surplus out 
of the treasury and into the hands of the banks by regular methods 
of procedure. To decide upon a future policy the secretary ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of several of the abler departmental 
officers. This was to consider some way of disposing of the 
deposits among the different banks. The committee was also to 
inquire whether there was any means of avoiding the necessity of 
taking cash out of bank vaults and transferring it to the subtreasury 
at New York in order to pay customs dues. This was found difficult 
partly as a result of legal obstacles to action of the kind contem- 
plated, and partly owing to a desire not to attempt modification of 
the principles upon which the currency and Treasury system now in 
operation is founded. Secretary Cortelyou in dealing with the more 
immediate problems undertook three distinct plans. He attempted 
to call in about $30,000,000 of deposits after July 1, and did actually 
succeed in getting the banks to give up $26,000,000, these being 
funds which Mr. Shaw had proposed to withdraw some months 
previously but had been unable to secure. He announced that he 
would make no attempt to issue Panama bonds but would pay out 
money on Panama account from the general balance with the re- 
served privilege of issuing the bonds in case funds were needed at 
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a later date. Finally, he undertook, during the last week in August, 
to begin a five weeks’ deposit period. This latter measure was 
intended to place funds with the banks against crop-moving neces- 
sities. It differed from the plans of Secretary Shaw in that no 
announcement was made of the places where the money was to be 
located and that nothing was said of the aggregate amount of the 
sums thus to be disbursed. 

Very little of the cash thus released went to New York or any 
other of the large cities. At the opening of the deposit period the 
department had with the banks “to the credit of the treasurer of 
the United States” in round numbers about $143,000,000. The 
deposit plan was continued during the five weeks promised and, as 
the daily statements show, resulted in the release of about $23,000,- 
ooo in all, leaving the bank deposits at a round $166,000,000 on 
October 20. After deducting all liabilities, the free balance of the 
department, represented by actual cash in hand, was then about 
$54,000,000. The Treasury Department had expected that the banks 
would pass through the fall stringency growing out of crop-moving 
necessities with but little additional aid, and in fact, on October 21, 
department officers expressed the opinion that the worst of the 
stringency was over. On the twenty-first, however, lack of public 
confidence in the Knickerbocker Trust Company of New York led 
to a run on that institution with the result that the secretary of the 
treasury was obliged to go to New York for the purpose of assist- 
ing in quieting the financial situation. During his stay in the city, 
he released about $35,000,000 of treasury money, ordering it trans- 
ferred to the banks direct from the subtreasury. In determining the 
security for these deposits, the precedent established by Secretary 
Shaw was followed, and the new bonds accepted have been largely 
chosen from among municipal and railroad issues of the better 
class. This was followed by deposits in a number of other principal 
cities, notably Pittsburg, New Orleans, Chicago, and last in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Some of the troublesome treasury restric- 
tions surrounding the payment of cash into the department were 
more or less relaxed and every effort was made to secure a favor- 
able distribution of funds for the purpose of facilitating the move- 
ment of goods abroad and thereby creating a balance of gold on 
which to draw. The result was the reduction of the treasury balance 
to probably the lowest point it has ever reached—the free cash 
standing at only $8,000,000 on November 5, while of the bonds 
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called in by the secretary on the first of July there were still some 
$5,000,000 outstanding as a charge against even this small balance, 
since they were redeemable on presentation. 

Banking conditions have been unfavorable to the arrest of the 
crisis. The hopeless rigidity of the bank-note currency has been 
exemplified in a way that has often been suggested before though 
never with the same pointed character as at present. The note 
currency stood at about $556,000,000 at the time of the bank report 
on September 17, but increased only about $6,000,000 during the 
rest of that month and the whole of October, notwithstanding the 
intense demand for circulating medium. When the panic broke 
out in severe form, there was a rush for notes. National bonds 
have, as usual, been unavailable. Although about $872,000,000 of 
bonds are nominally in existence, while only about $665,000,000 
were on deposit with the treasury behind national banknotes and as 
security for deposits, there has apparently been no possibility of 
drawing on the rest of the stock either by purchase or by borrowing. 
The chief means of getting out more notes has seemed to be that of 
permitting the transfer of bonds from behind the deposits to circu- 
lation account, the place of those transferred being taken by addi- 
tional state, municipal, and railroad bonds. Permission to adopt 
the latter plan was given by Secretary Cortelyou in pursuance of 
the methods followed by his predecessor on like occasions. As a 
result, about $10,000,000 of new notes were forced out during the 
first ten days of November. This slight increase took place only 
through the most strenuous effort on the part of officials and the 
most ingenious combinations among the banks—those which already 
had their maximum issue outstanding lending any surplus national 
bends they might have on deposit behind public funds to others 
whose maximum was not yet taken up but which were willing to 
supply the outside bonds needed as substitutes for those borrowed 
from the deposit account. The maximum amount of aid which can 
be gained, all told, by carrying this process of transfer to the extreme 
possible under existing conditions has been estimated at about 
$40,000,000 or some 8 per cent. of the total outstanding circulation 
already secured by bonds. 

The obvious inability of the banks to help themselves through 
note issue and their necessity of relying solely on treasury aid has 
"led to a revival of the currency plans suggested during last winter’s 
session prior to the passage of the Aldrich Act. That act is now 
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generally admitted to have been a failure, and has been instrumental 
in nothing more than embarrassment to the Treasury Department. 
It is not yet clear what will be the nature of the currency scheme to 
be passed at the coming session, if any, but there are three distinct 
proposals each of which has a considerable body of support: 
(1) The adoption of a scheme analogous to the modified asset cur- 
rency plan suggested by the joint committee representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York and the American Bankers’ 
Association last winter; (2) Provision for an “emergency currency” 
based on the deposit of state, county, municipal, and railroad bonds 
with the department on the same principles which now govern in the 
issue of national bank notes based on national bonds; (3) The 
establishment of some system for government deposits in banks 
under conditions designed to afford relief to the market in time of 
stringency. The general question of security behind the deposits 
in banks is also up for general discussion, and there is more favor 
than heretofore for the idea of doing away, with the requirement of 
bond deposits behind the funds left with the banks by the treasury. 
On the other hand there is a growing belief that a small rate of 
interest on public deposits should be exacted by the government. 
The idea of a large central institution like the early bank of the 
United States has gained little ground. 


Since the promulgation of the German reciprocity agreement 
last July several radical transformations have been introduced into 
the situation heretofore existing under the Dingley tariff. The 
treasury has ordered the establishment of open hearings in customs 
cases, the acceptance of evidence furnished by chambers of com- 
merce abroad with reference to the valuation of the goods for the as- 
sessment of duty, and the acceptance of export prices in cases where 
goods exported from foreign countries have no local market price 
owing to the fact that they are not sold in the country of origin or 
are sold only in limited quantities insufficient to constitute a market 
price for them. In applying the terms of the agreement with Ger- 
many, the State Department has found it inexpedient to advise the 
recognition of any difference between Germany and other countries. 
This has led to the adoption of the open-hearing system in customs 
cases before the board of general appraisers not only where German 
goods are under discussion but also where any other goods are 
offered for importation into the United States. Moreover, practi- 
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cally all the principal commercial countries of Europe—including 
France, Italy, England, Holland, and Hungary—have been given 
the same recognition for their chambers of commerce that has been 
granted to the certificates issued by the German chambers. There 
has been some apparent effect from this agreement in stimulating the 
importation of commodities from Germany into the United States, 
as may be seen from the following tables which exhibit the principal 
classes of goods exported to this country by Germany. 

Because of the growth of trade under the commercial agree- 
ment, limited as it is, and because of the opening of formal reci- 
procity negotiations with France, the protectionist party has taken 
alarm. The agreement entered into with Germany provides further, 
(1) for action by our executive recommending to Congress the 
adoption of certain amendments to the customs administrative act 
of 1890, and (2) the transmission to the Senate of a complete reci- 
procity treaty establishing a general 20 per cent. reduction of duty 
on all goods entering this country from Germany. This is in con- 
sideration of certain special concessions to be granted to our goods 
when exported to that country. This, even more than the increasing 
trade with Germany that has already taken place, has proved a 
source of alarm to the protectionists. In consequence, there has been 
a material growth of opposition which so far alarmed the adminis- 
tration as to lead to the sending of a second tariff commission from 
this country to Europe. That commission started on September 17 
and was absent some six weeks, returning about November 9. It 
consisted entirely of treasury officers, including Assistant Secretary 
J. B. Reynolds and General Appraisers Waite and DeVries. Its 
work has been nominally to gather data relative to the work of 
chambers of commerce in the countries visited, but really to collect 
information to be used in the coming congressional struggle over the 
reciprocity arrangement with Germany. 

TABLE I 


ToTaL COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH GERMANY IN THE MONTHs OF JULY, 
AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1903 TO 1907 


July, August, and Imports from Exports to 
September ermany Germany 
34,207,897 49,508,211 
38,278,453 46,028,390 
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TABLE II 


Imports OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES FROM GERMANY INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING 
Juty, AuGUsT, AND SEPTEMBER 


Jury, AucusT, AND SEPTEMBER 
ARTICLES 
1906 1907 

Art works, free and dutiable.................... dolls. - 53.439 31,899 
HOS ONG dolls. . 515,340 446,802 
Cement, Roman, Portland, etc., dutiable........... Ibs. .} 83,760,965 74,410,186 
Coal-tar colors and dyes, dutiable............... dolls. . 916,843 1,153,310 
Copper pigs, bars, ingots, etc., free................ Ibs. . 983,390 1,589,048 
sq. yds. . 976,608 1,021,403 
Cotton Gatiable. dolls..} 1,870,122 2,292,836 
Cotton laces, edgings, etc., dutiable.............. dolls..| 1,676,560 1,629,036 
Diamonds, cut, but not set, dutiable............. dolls. . 37,418 31,609 
Other precious stones, cut, but not set, dutiable...dolls. . 222,330 332,205 
Earthen, stone, and china ware, dutiable......... dolls..| 1,622,343 1,861,418 
Fabrics, woven, known as “linens,” etc., dutia. sq. yds..| 2,876,683 2,782,852 
Furs and fur skins, undressed, free.............. dolls. . 733,881 772,460 
Furs, and manufactures of, dolls. . 867,957 735,036 
tons. . 8,687 2,093 
Gloves, of kid or other leather, dutiable.......... dolls..| 1,001,654 1,121,087 
Paper, and manufactures of, dutiable............ dolls. .} 1,522,922 2,473,507 
Silk, manufactures of, dutiable.................. dolls..| 2,154,443 2,785,154 
irits, distilled, pf. 32,469 68,700 
som and other sparkling wines, dutiable. na - 1,747 2,161 
Tobacco leaf, wrapper, dutiable.................. Ibs. . 351,980 45425 
Tobacco leaf, Ibs... 379,988 363,089 
Wool, class 3, carpet, dutiable...... Ibs... 276,617 436,325 
Ibs. . 601,184 711,919 
Wool dress goods, dutiable................... sq. yds..| 2,643,405 3,469,710 


Few people now think that there will be any further progress in 
the German matter this winter. The time will be spent in discussion 
and whatever is done by way of rea! work on the question will have 
to come as a result of an understanding attained through the incor- 
poration of some planks into the Republican national platform. 
Protectionists will resist the accomplishment of anything more in the 
direction of further understanding with Germany. They anticipated, 
however, that there will be a general tariff discussion bearing directly 
on the question of reciprocity as brought on by the German tariff 
incident. In close connection with this, there will be an effort to 
secure the appointment of a tariff commission. The form which this 
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latter project will take is that of a permanent commission, with 
administrative authority solely, directed to spend its time in prepar- 
ing revisions of antiquated schedules, recommending rearrange- 
ments of duty, and in general aiding Congress by preparing outlines 
of tariff legislation for its use. Several influential associations of 
manufacturers have urged this plan upon the President and it is 
expected that the idea will have his support; at least tacitly. Con- 
gress has, however, already shown a dislike of the plan and it is 
probable that no serious attention will be paid to it. The discussion 
will merely afford an opportunity of threshing out the general 
question of revision. If nothing is done on the latter topic the 
Republican leaders are pledged to force the subject forward in the 
nominating convention next summer. 


An interesting plan for the advancement of American foreign 
commerce has been set on foot by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. This promises to have some useful results in discussion of 
the situation now existing, if no others. Secretary Straus has called 
a convention of chambers of commerce to meet early in December, 
the idea being if possible to perfect an organization which may bear 
some such relation to the government as is borne by the German 
chambers of commerce which have figured so largely in the recent 
reciprocity negotiations. He has also secured a report on the ques- 
tion of modes of promoting commerce in vogue in other countries 
(written by N. I. Stone, published by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor) with the intention of ascertaining how far they 
may be applicable to the conditions surrounding our own govern- 
ment. Three plans are in hand: (1) Congress will be asked to 
increase the corps of special agents now in the service of the 
Department for the investigation of foreign commerce and to 
institute a service of commercial attachés. The latter officers would 
be stationed in foreign places for the purpose of studying business 
and commercial methods in the same way that these subjects are 
now dealt with by similar officers in the service of European 
countries. (2) In order to consolidate the administration of the 
new service it is planned to create a bureau of commerce in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. This bureau would super- 
sede the existing bureau of statistics (formerly in the Treasury 
Department) and the so-called bureau of manufactures organized 
a few years ago nominally for the advancement of the export trade 
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of the United States. Such a suggestion is the outcome of investi- 
gations which have been made during the autumn by a departmental 
committee assisted by three outside experts. (3) A study of the 
tariff schedules is to be undertaken, if not by tariff commission, 
then through the tariff experts of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor with a view of adjusting the schedules to modern conditions. 
The object is to bring about a closer relationship between the work 
of our consuls abroad and the administration of the tariff at home. 
If the tariff schedules were properly framed it would be practi- 
cable to require our consuls to insist that exported goods be in- 
voiced by number and paragraph. The result would be an immense 
reduction in the amount of customs controversy before the courts 
and the Board of General Appraisers. It would also be possible 
to ascertain the conditions of competition much more closely and 
to know with certainty what quantity of goods is annually imported 
as compared with the domestic production. Somewhat the same 
methods could be applied to the export trade of the United States. 
In carrying out this plan, it is hoped to recast our present commercial 
statistics, and to bring them into accord with the figures of foreign 
countries, abandoning the protectionist prejudices which have thrown 
the figures into their present anomalous shape. 


The work of the Interstate Commerce Commission under the so- 
called Hepburn Act has included three especially notable undertak- 
ings, during the past few months. An elaborate investigation of the 
Harriman lines of railway, their control, their financial condition, 
and the extent to which competition has been eliminated, occupied 
much of the commission’s attention on the investigative side of 
its functions. In reporting on this question, the commission has 
published a brief document which will be permanently valuable as a 
guide to similar inquiry in the future. On the administrative side, 
the commission has taken most important steps by putting into effect 
the uniform system of railroad accounting which has long been in 
process of preparation, and by attempting to prescribe the terms of 
a uniform bill of lading. In both these matters, the object primarily 
aimed at has been uniformity of practice. The new accounting 
system and the orders upon which it is based, issued for the guid- 
ance of the railways, seek, however, to introduce some important 
changes into current modes of accounting. These proposed changes 
are considered so far reaching that there has been much resistance 
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on the part of railways which believed their new accounts would 
be rendered non-comparable with those of former years. In a 
similar way, the proposed bill of lading suggested by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in an order issued in June, has been un- 
satisfactory to bankers, who desired it to have the character of a 
negotiable instrument, and to the railroads which were unwilling to 
accept the insurance and other provisions incorporated into it. At 
a notable hearing on October 14, the commission discussed the sub- 
ject with a number of representatives of industrial interests and is 
now engaged in redrafting the bill of lading in consequence. 
Judicially, the commission has been exceptionally busy, and its 
decisions during the past six months have developed some question- 
able principles of rate-making. This is notably true in the New 
England and southern cotton-mill decisions and in the western and 
Gulf grain-rate orders. 


For the coming winter present indications are that the plan of 
railroad legislation—subject to political exigencies—includes three 
distinct features: (1) An appropriation for the valuing of all rail- 
way property in the United States; (2) The adoption: of some 
measure vesting in the commission power to control the issue of 
railway securities; (3) Modification of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, exempting railways from its provisions. In view of the recent 
development of difficult financial conditions and of uneasiness and 
distrust among investors, there is much less probability of action 
upon any of these topics than there was some time ago. The rail- 
way question has tended, further, to become entangled with the trust 
question. Investigations on the part of the attorney-general have 
led to prosecutions directed against two industrial combinations— 
the so-called Tobacco Trust and the Powder Trust. In most other 
cases, however, the Studies of the Department of Justice have led 
to the conclusion that the chief trouble lay in railroad agreements 
violative of the anti-trust laws but not opposed to public policy as 
interpreted by the Interstate Commerce Commission and by the 
President. This has influenced the administration toward the sus- 
pension of further prosecutions, in so far as based on railway 
action pending the passage of legislation of the type desired. _ The 
disposition to defer anti-trust prosecutions has been further strength- 
ened by the severe criticism directed against the receivership appli- 
cations made by the Department of Justice in the cases of the 
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powder and tobacco combinations, as well as by the general doubt 
regarding the legality of seizure of trust-made goods in interstate 
trade—a plan adopted against the Tobacco Trust within the past 
few weeks. Further action for the repression of industrial combi- 
nations seems to be very difficult, in view of the practical failure of 
the older methods of procedure. This may hasten the enactment 
of further legislation dealing not only with railways but with cor- 
porations in general. 


; 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Rate of Interest, Its Nature, Determination, and Relation to 
Economic Phenomena. By IrvinGc FisHer, Pu.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1907. Pp. xix+442. 

It will be remembered that Boehm-Bawerk defines interest as the 
premium commanded by present over future goods, and that he 
attributes this premium to three concurrent causes: (1) the per- 
spective underestimate of the future; (2) a possible relative scarcity 
of present goods as compared with future goods; (3) the techno- 
logical productivity of wealth with passing time. 

Professor Fisher, in his lately issued second volume—following 
what is seemingly Professor Fetter’s view—adopts as his thesis that 
only the first two of the three influences set up by Boehm-Bawerk, 
are properly to be invoked in explanation of the interest phe- 
nomenon : 

It is the third circumstance—the so-called technical superiority of present 
over future goods—which we believe to contain essential error (p. 55)..... 
To abstract both the underestimate of the future and underprovision for the 
present is to abstract the whole basis of interest (p. 65)..... If we elimi- 
nate the “other two circumstances” .... we eliminate entirely the superior- 
ity of present over future goods, and the supposed third circumstance of 
“technical superiority” therefore turns out to be non-existent (p. 70)..... 
If we cast out from the agio theory Boehm-Bawerk’s special feature, his 
alleged “technical superiority of present goods,” the theory which remains is 
believed to be correct (p. 74). 

Professor Fisher is not, however, disposed to deny to produc- 
tivity some bearing on the interest rate; but he insists that its influ- 
ence is exerted solely through modifying the general situation within 
which postponement of consumption takes place; it brings about, 
that is, a new abstinence problem, and does this solely through 
modifying the relative supplies of present goods as over against 
future goods: 

It is also true, as Boehm-Bawerk has pointed out, that not only does a 
lower rate of interest tend to the choice of remoter returns, but that, con- 
trariwise, the choice of remoter returns tends to check the fall in the rate 
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of interest; the reason . . . . being that the choice of an income-stream rela- 
tively large in the future and small in the present tends to increase the rela- 
tive valuation of present as compared with future income (p. 164). 

If any cause tends to lower the rate of interest, the immediate effect will 
be to put a premium on those income-streams the return from which is in the 
remote future. .. . . But the decision to choose such income-streams tends to 
prevent the very fall in the rate of interest which caused the choice. For by 
relatively oversupplying the future with income, and undersupplying the 
present, such uses as forestry will tend to raise the relative valuation of 
present over future income, and therefore also to raise the rate of interest 
(p. 175). 

Nature offers man, as one of her optional income-streams, the possibility 
of great future abundance at trifling present sacrifice. This option acts as a 
bribe to man to sacrifice present income for future, and this tends to make 
present income scarce and future income abundant, and hence also to create 
in his mind a preference for a unit of present over a unit of future income 
(p. 186). 

The effect in raising interest comes merely from the shifting forward of 
the income-stream, which leaves the immediate income smaller than before, 
but compensates for this by a still greater increase afterwards. .... The 
rate of interest, for contracts connecting the periods of scarce income with 
those of plentiful income, tends to be high (p. 199). 

The deferred increase is expected to yield a return on the immediate sacri- 
fice at a rate sometimes far greater than the rate of interest. But this 
high rate of return on sacrifice to the exploiter of the newly discovered 
method of utilizing capital does not by itself fix the rate of interest at that 
level. On the contrary, the valuation of the property is immediately adjusted 
to the new conditions (p. 199). 


Thus we are to understand Fisher to assert that the use of any 
productive process or the use of any sort of productive wealth can 
exert an effect upon the rate of interest only through modifying 
the individual’s estimate of the relative importance to him of present 
goods as against future goods. How shall the owner of an instru- 
ment of production, say, a farm, employ it—for farming? for for- 
estry? for mining? 


In the case of optional income-streams, the particular choice depends upon 
the rate of interest (p. 145)..... The intensiveness of his farming is thus 
determined by the rate of interest (p. 157)..... The choice will fall on the 
option whose marginal rate of return on sacrifice, reckoned relatively to the 
neighboring option, is equal to the rate of interest (p. 158)..... Those 
investments which most promptly yield returns are formed first, and the 
less rapidly returning instruments are successively formed, until the margin 
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is reached which corresponds to the rate of interest... .. A certain decrease 
of present income will be accompanied by a certain increase in future income. 
The relation between the immediate decrease and the future increase will 
vary within a wide range, wherein the choice will fall at the point correspond- 
ing to the ruling rate of interest (p. 159)..... The intensity with which 
he will improve and cultivate his land is determined by the current rate of 
interest (p. 161). 


That this correctly sets forth the attitude and the computation 
of the individual operator is past question; but is there not at the 
same time some influence exerted to modify the rate of interest— 
and, if so, how? Does each productive instrument merely receive 
its value from an interest rate elsewhere and otherwise determined ? 
Or do productive instruments themselves, as an aggregate, through 
the very fact of the productive opportunities which they offer, have 
an effect in determining that interest rate under which each is 
separately capitalized? And do new processes, inventions, and appli- 
ances somehow bear to affect the rate? 


All preference for present over future goods resolves itself, in the last 
analysis, into a preference for early enjoyable income over late enjoyable 
income (p. 90)..... When any other goods than enjoyable income are 
considered, their values already imply a rate of interest. When we say that 
interest is the premium on the value of a present house over that of a future 
house, we are apt to forget that the value of each house is itself based on a 
rate of interest..... Both terms of the comparison involve the rate of 
interest..... But when present ultimate income is compared with future 
ultimate income, the case is different, for the value of ultimate income in- 
volves no interest whatever (p. 91). 

The rate of interest expresses a price in the exchange between present and 
future goods..... Time-preference is the central fact in the theory of 
interest (p. 88). 


True, “not only does a lower rate of interest tend to the choice 
of remoter returns, but, contrariwise, the choice of remoter returns 
tends to check the fall in the rate of interest”—but the reason is 
stated as “being that the choice of an income-stream relatively large 
in the future and small in the present tends to increase the relative 
valuation of present as compared with future income” (p. 164). 

Here, then, is the issue: Fisher does not dispute the doctrine of 
Boehm-Bawerk that newly opened lands, newly invented appliances, 
newly devised methods, have a bearing to raise the rate of interest, 
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but only that the productivity fact is a separate and independent 
cause of interest; he ascribes the influence of productivity solely to 
its effect upon the relative importance attached to present over future 
goods. Larger opportunities for profitable investment are presented 
as having ultimate bearing upon the rate, not by using up the sup- 
plies of capital or by increasing the volume of the demand for 
capital, but solely by limiting the present supplies of consumption 
goods at the same time with increasing the supplies of future goods, 
—and thereby increasing the premium of present goods over future 


goods : 


The lower the rate of interest, the better can the owner afford to keep 
his carriage in repair, and the higher the state of efficiency in which it and all 
other instruments will be kept..... The very attempt .... tends in turn 
to increase the rate of interest; for every repair means a reduction in present 
income for the sake of future—a shifting forward in time of the income- 
stream—and this will cause a rise in the rate of interest (p. 195). 

The effect in raising interest comes merely from‘ the shifting forward of 
the income-stream which leaves the immediate income smaller than before, 
but compensates for this by a greater income afterwards..... The high 
rate of return on sacrifice to the exploiter of the newly discovered method of 
utilizing capital does not by itself fix the rate of interest at that level. On 
the contrary, the valuation of the property is immediately adjusted to the new 
conditions (p. 199). 

Since the invention will more then repay this cost... . the effect will 
be to decrease immediate and increase remote income for society as a whole. 
Borrowing and lending merely distribute the pressure upon those most willing 
to bear it; but the effect is .... to cause a temporary depression followed 
by an ascent in the income-stream, and therefore to increase somewhat the 
rate of time-preference and the rate of interest (p. 200). 

Society .... directs its labor to great engineering enterprises... . 
which cannot begin to contribute a return in enjoyable income for many 
years. In contemplation, future income, during this period, is relatively 
plentiful and, in consequence of these great expectations, the rate of interest 
will be high (p. 203). 


There is, then, it will be noted, no denial made by Fisher that 
the productivity of wealth has an effect upon interest rates—that 
it is a cause—but only a denial that it is a separate and independent 
cause. The issue is, then, only as to the sense in which it is a cause, 
and as to the method of its action: if one shifts a weight from one 
side of the scales to the other, the tipping of the scales may certainly 
be said to be caused by the shifting of the weight, but it may also 
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be rightly asserted that this is only through the disturbance of the 
relation between the two weights. And by reasoning precisely 
parallel it has been said that a new supply of any commodity has no 
effect upon price, simply because—once the supply is present—the 
adjustment becomes purely a matter of the nature and volume of the 
demand. 

If this, then, is really the issue, one might stop to ask himself, 
what of it—supposing it all to be true; is the issue really worth 
while? 

But is it all, indeed, true? Could not the reproductive power of 
wealth establish an interest-rate even “if we eliminate the other two 
circumstances”? After all, is “the supposed third circumstance 
nonexistent”? Is it true that “the imagined third circumstance ... . 
is only the first two circumstances in disguise”? 

Surely, (1) the perspective underestimate of the future may 
suffice to place a premium on present goods; and surely also (2) 
the relative scarcity of present goods as compared with future goods 
would also equally well suffice to bring about this premium: but how 
about the reproductive power of capitalistic process as an independ- 
ent cause? 

Let it be assumed, as an extreme test case, that present needs 
and desires are so far weak or so far satiated as to approach the 
limit of nonexistence or of disappearance—a situation in which, by 
the very terms of the assumption, there can be neither any “pros- 
pective underestimate” of the future, nor any degree of inadequacy 
in “present provision”—there being in fact no desire for present 
consumables, but only a clear appreciation of the certainty of 
tomorrow’s need. If now it be clear that, for each unit of the exist- 
ing wealth of today, there may by tomorrow be derived two units 
for tomorrow’s consumption, is it not certain that there will forth- 
with set in a vigorous competitive bidding for control of the present 
facts offering command of tomorrow’s consumable goods, and that 
there must result an interest rate approximating to 100 per cent. 
per day? 

It is extremely difficult to decide how far and in what sense 
Fisher concurs in Boehm-Bawerk’s assumption that comparison is 
possible in competitive society between goods in the present and 
goods in the future. Most of Fisher’s analysis proceeds upon the im- 
plied assumption of this possibility: “Could it always be assumed 
that the monetary standard was invariable in value with reference 
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to all goods, the rate of interest reckoned in money would be the 
same as though it were reckoned in terms of the goods themselves” 
(p. 78). But even were it to be accepted that the comparison is 
possible, Professor Clark long ago made it clear that, in the market 
transactions of a competitive society, the comparison does not 
actually take place. And it is equally clear also that neither borrow- 
ing nor paying commonly takes place in terms of any concrete goods 
—whether farms or machines or raw materials or consumables. The 
borrowing runs in terms of present purchasing power according to 
the established money standard, and the future settlement is agreed 
to be worked out in like terms. The contract and all the operations 
under it sound purely in terms of price, precisely as the gain in 
contemplation by the entrepreneur is computed as nothing else than 
a balance in terms of price. And no other computation is of the 
slightest significance to him—unless, possibly, as somehow deriva- 
tive from the price-gain which he is engaged in seeking. The interest 
problem is, then, not one of surplus value, or of surplus consump- 
tion goods, or of surplus future income, but only of surplus price. 
Only so far as surplus goods bring surplus price can surplus prod- 
uct of any sort stand as relevant to the computation. 

For the purposes of the interest problem, therefore, anything is 
productive which, in the actual situation of the entrepreneur, makes 
for a price-increment for him. The computation has to do solely 
with productivity as interpreted from the individual-acquisitive 
point of view. The borrowing is of a fund of purchasing power. 
This purchasing power may, truly, be directed into machinery, farms 
or raw materials—into lines, that is to say, of technological and 
social productivity—but so, equally well, may it not. Instead, it may 
go into buying the right to levy taxes, or to enjoy a monopoly, or 
otherwise to plunder society ; or the borrowed fund may be invested 
in bribing the city council to grant a desirable franchise, or into 
advertising expenditure, as a process of indoctrinating the public 
with profit-rendering Hop-Bitter or Peruna misinformation. In 
any case, if the adventure promise a return in price-increment, it 
will contribute to the demand for loanable funds, and, as based 
upon it, there may emerge an interest rate. 

And out of the general theory of distribution something may be 
deduced for the purposes of interest theory: Even where the bor- 
rowed funds are used by the entrepreneur in the purchase or hire 
of instruments of production, his problem remains precisely the same 
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problem of how to get out of the future price-result a price-balance 
over the price outlay. Enough of purchasing power must be ad- 
vanced for labor to divert it from ministry to other demands— 
whether the consumption demand or the demand of some competitor 
—enough for machines to get them produced for the purpose, and 
enough for land to command its service ; and in connection with this 
investment there goes the entrepreneur’s own activity of supervision 
and co-operation. When the time arrives for computing the gains 
upon the adventure, there is no way of attributing a certain quantum 
or proportion of the price result to the labor hired or to the funds 
advanced for the labor—or any certain other amount to the machin- 
ery hired, or any third amount to the land employed; nor is it pos- 
sible even to attribute any certain sum of acquisitive-productivity to 
the aggregate of the borrowed funds. All that the entrepreneur can 
know is that by employing the borrowed funds or their procéeds in 
connection with his own activity—and very possibly also in connec- 
tion with funds or instruments of his own—this new borrowing could 
be made so to signify to him in terms of price-increment as to justify 
the promise to pay a price-interest increment. The rate of time 
discount, therefore, is a rate fixed and determined in the loan-fund 
market : all properties—instrumental or other—that command a hire 
receive a value through the application ‘of this interest rate to the 
computation of the present worth of these hires. 


H. J. DAVENPORT 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


A Living Wage: Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. By JouN 
A. Ryan, S. T. L.; with an Introduction by RicHarp T. 
Ery, Pu.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1906. 8vo, pp. xvi+346. 

This work, according to Professor Ely, is an attempt “to elabo- 
rate what may be called a Roman Catholic system of political 
economy.” The specific thesis of the book is that “wages should be 
sufficiently high to enable the laborer to live in a manner consistent 

with the dignity of a human being.” “To defend this general con- 
' viction by setting forth the basis of industrial, religious, and moral 
fact upon which it rests, is the aim” of the volume. 

Essentially, this treatise is not economic but ethical in its nature. 
The mere facts that the subject is wages and that industrial data 
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are discussed do not invalidate this statement. The wage problem 
is treated prevailingly as a question of rights, and the industrial 
data are brought into the discussion as evidence concerning the 
actual and possible realization of rights taken in the ethical sense. 
The author considers in successive sections of the book: I, The 
Bearing of Economic, Legal, and Religious Authority on the Sub- 
ject in Hand; II, “The Basis, Nature, and Content of the Right to 
a Living Wage ;” III, “Economic Facts by which the Right is Con- 
ditioned ;” IV, “The Obligations Corresponding to the Right.” The 
only part that can lay any claim to being economic discussion is the 
third. Here the treatment of price and distribution problems seems 
fairly well to reflect what is currently reputable in economic theory. 
As a whole the work appears to be scholarly. The organization 
of the material used is excellent. On the main point however—the 
validity of the author’s ethical theory and argument—the economic 
student cannot of course pass judgment. 
R. F. Hoxie 
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The Asiatic Danger in the Colonies. By L. E. Neame, London: George 

Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1907. 8vo, pp. xvi+192. 

We are told that this book is the product of six years spent in Asia and 
South Africa. It is “an attempt to present a fair and impartial summary of the 
Asiatic difficulty as it affects the colonies, and to justify the strong feeling which 
exists in the great outer areas of the empire against this class of immigration.” 
After insisting that the problem is an empire problem, and essentially economic 
in character, the author turns to a discussion of the value of the Asiatic, his 
competition, the terms of contract, and the situation in the Transvaal and 
Australasia. The conclusion is that “an influx of Asiatics inevitably means first 
a lowering of the standard of living for the white worker, and then his gradual 
elimination; it means that the country becomes of no value to the empire as a 
home for the surplus population of the United Kingdom; and in the end it 
means that it becomes a diminished commercial asset, and a greater strain on 
the defensive forces of England. The Asiatic immigrant in the West Indies 
or Malaya or Borneo may be of more value than the native; but the Asiatic 
immigrant in Australasia or South Africa, or Canada can never be as valuable to 
the empire as the white man. To encourage the Asiatic at the expense of the 
Englishman is a policy which can only end in the loss of the colonial empire.” 
The Appendix, which occupies nearly half of the book, consists in the main 
of official documents discussing the problem. The volume is intended for the 
general public. 
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Bulletin of the International Labor Office. Vol. I, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 London: 

The Labor Representation Printing and Publishing Co., 1907. 

Volume I of the Bulletin of the International Labor Office establishes its char- 
acter as a publication which promises to be of great value to economists and 
others interested to follow the course of labor legislation in different countries. 
The International Association for Labor Legislation declares its “objects” to be: 
(1) “to serve as a bond of union to all those who believe in the necessity for 
labor legislation; (2) to organize an International Labor Office; (3) to facilitate 
the study of labor legislation in all countries and to provide information; (4) to 
promote international agreements on questions relating to conditions of labor; and 
(5) to organize International Congresses on Labor Legislation.” All of these 
objects are well served by the Bulletin, which is a compendium of international 
and national labor legislation of Parliamentary action, and resolutions of 
national and international labor congresses in all countries. To each issue is 
appended a classified bibliography of official, semi-official, and private publica- 
tions of governments, labor congresses, labor organizations, and bureaus. 
Volume I covers recent legislation and publications down to the last quarter of 
1906. The delays attendant upon the initial difficulties of issuing the first 
number of the English edition have been considerable and undoubtedly future 
numbers will bring bibliographies and other information more nearly to date 
of issue. 


The Negro in Business. By Booker T. WasHinctTon. Boston: Hertel, 

Jenkins & Co. 8vo, pp. 379. : 

The Negro in Business is designed by its author to furnish some record of 
“the undoubted business awakening among the negro people of the United 
States,” and also to include “some general discussion of those factors and condi- 
tions that make for the permanent economic success of the negro race.” In carry- 
ing out this purpose, Part I, is devoted to accounts of the success different mem- 
bers of the race have achieved in various lines of business, the material being 
mainly biographical in its nature, “with the hope that an increasing number of our 
young men may be encouraged by these examples to the advantage of the 
opportunities open to them in this direction.” Of a more general character are 
the chapters dealing with negro towns and the National Negro Business League. 
Part II deals more with general principles. Chapters upon “Progress of the 
American Negro,” “The Negro and the Labor Problem of the South,” “The 
Negro and His Relation to the South,” “The Fruits of Industrial Training,” and 
“The American Negro and His Economic Value,” are fruitful in matter and 
suggestions. The book is, of course, from the point of view of Mr. Washington, 
who sees “in business and industry the brightest and most hopeful phases of the 
race situation today.” 


Regulation of Commerce under the Federal Constitution. By Tuomas H. 
Catvert. Northport: Edward Thompson Co., 1907. 8vo, pp. xiv+38o. 
Mr. Calvert has made a convenient summary of the decisions which 

show the limits of state and federal power over commerce. In Part I he treats 
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of constitutional provisions generally, in Part II of subjects of regulation, and in 
Part III of state taxation as affecting commerce. Fifty-five pages of index 
make it easy to refer to any case or subject. The book is for the student of 
legal and constitutional questions rather than the economist. 


The World’s Commercial Products. By W. G. FREEMAN AND S. E. CHAND- 
LER. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. viii+3o1. 
The subtitle of this work, “A Descriptive Account of the Economic Plants 

of the World and of Their Commercial Uses,” indicates far more clearly than 
does the title the scope and character of the book. The work is not primarily 
for the specialist, technicalities and tables of statistics being carefully 
excluded, while the illustrations, colored plates, and maps run into the hundreds, 
The merit of the book is that it presents in the English language a good general 
summary of information concerning the more important economic plants, their 
cultivation and commercial utilization. The authors are the superintendent 
and the assistant of colonial economic collections, Imperial Institute, London, 
and they have drawn freely upon both their extensive experience and the 
technical literature of the subject. 


Federal Anti-Trust Decisions. Edited by James A. Fincn. Washington: The 
Government Printing Office, 1907. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xxxvi+12I0 and 
xxxvi+1204. 

These two volumes, as the subtitle indicates, include cases decided in the 
United States courts under, involving, or growing out of, the enforcement of 
the Anti-Trust Act of July 2, 1890, as well as a few somewhat similar decisions 
not based on that act. The first volume covers the cases for the years 1890 to 
1899, the second brings the collection down to July, 1906. Everything relating 
to the Sherman Act in any of the decisions is given in full. An index-digest of 
167 pages makes the material easily available. 


An Inquiry Into Socialism. By Tuomas Kirxup. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 8vo, pp. vit+216. 
The second edition of this book appeared in 1888. In the new edition, as 

the author states, he has not found it necessary to make any essential altera- 

tions. Such changes as have been made consist almost entirely in the insertion 
of references to recent or contemporary events such as help to bear out the 
views propounded. 


Chicago Traction. By S. W. Norton, Chicago. 1907. 8vo, pp. 240. 

The purpose of this book is to give a legislative and political history of 
the traction question in Chicago, with the recent controversy between the city 
and the traction companies as its central theme. The account, which is mainly 
based on official documents, gives a very comprehensive view of the question 
from the very first, treating it from the point of view of the public welfare. 
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B. W. Huebach’s Publications 


A Few Selections from An Interesting List 
By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


(Just Published in “The Art of Life Series.”) 
12 mo, cloth, 50 cents, net; by mail, 55 cents 
In this, the latest work of Mr. Griggs, all his charm as a public speaker is transferred to the printed page. 
His theme is the problem of utilizing the time one has to spend as one pleases for the aim of attaining the highest 
culture of mind and spirit. How to work and how to play, how to read and how to study, how to avoid intel- 
lectual dissipation and how to apply the open secrets of great achievement evidenced in cons ous lives are 
among the many phases of the problem which the author discusses, earnestly, yet with a light touch and not 


without humor. MORAL EDUCATION 


r2mo, cloth, net $1.60; by mail $1.72 
A discussion of the whole problem of moral education: its aimin relation to our society and all the means 
through which that aim can be attained. Contains complete bibliography with annotations, and index. This 
book has been adopted as a text in normal schools and ouiiges and for study by clubs and reading circles. 

“It is easily the best book of its kind yet written in America.”—T7he Literary Digest. 

“Edward Howard Griggs has written a notable book on ‘Moral Education,” easily the most profound, searching, and prac- 
tical that has been written in this country, and which, from the same qualities, will not be easily displaced in its primacy,”— 
The Cleveland Leader. 

“The book is a notable one, wholesome and readable,” —Zducational Review. 


Handbooks to Courses of Lectures 
Each contains introductory note, illustrative extracts, outlines of lectures, book references, list of topics for 
study and discussion and ——. Of the utmost value to classes, clubs, reading circles, etc. 
TITLES: Divine Comedy of Dante; Poetry and Philosophy of Browning; Moral Leaders; Shakespeare; 
Poetry and Philosophy of Tennyson; Goethe's Faust; Ethics of Personal Life. 
12mo, cloth, each 50 cents, net; by mail 54 cents. Paper covers, each 25 cents, net; by mail, 27 cents 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER [Translations by Danie A. Hursscu] 
RELIGION AND HISTORIC FAITHS 


I2mo, $1.50, net; by mail, $1.60 (Just Published.) 

“This book not only has the merit of exact and wide ranging scholarship, but the virtue of being a brief, 
lucid interpretation of the great ethnic faiths, of Christianity historically and rationally conceived, and as well a 
discussion of what religion is in itself, how it originates, and what its relation to ethics is. The conclusions are 
thoroughly modern in point of view, there is no doubt left in the reader's mind as to the place of supremacy in 
which the great German scholar puts religion, above morality or any other human activities. It is a book 
especially serviceable to clergymen unable to acquire large libraries and to laymen who are disposed to study 


comparative religion and to know at least what its conclusions are,’"—Aoston Herald. 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


? I2mo, net, $1.50; by mail, $1.60 

‘‘A treatise of extreme value and of very exceptional complexion. The author offers neither an attack upon 
dogma nor a defense of it, but an attempt, unbiased by any desire but a reverent and earnest wish for the truth, 
to outline a history of the moral forces that prepared the way for the Christian religion, the events that gave it 
birth and the intellectual influences that effected its crystallization. The author’s clearness, his sincerity, and 
his ability are equally striking.’’— Life. 
. A critical estimate of ‘‘Religion and Historic Faiths’’ by George Perry Morris of the Boston Herald and 
of ‘‘Christian Origins’’ by Professor William Benj. Smith of Tulane University, will be sent to those interested. 


By EARL BARNES 
WHERE HNOWLEDGE FAILS 


Just Published in “The Art of Life Series.” 
I2mo, 50 cents, net; by mail, 55 cents 
From the pen of a scientific thinker, one whose attitude is liberal yet reverent, presenting the outlines of a 
belief in which the relations of knowledge and faith are clearly established. While ‘his platform is certain to be 
seriously challenged, it is nevertheless true that many will fing in it a solution of the most important problem 
present day men and women have to cope with. 


By C. F. G. MASTERMAN . 
IN PERIL OF CHANGE 


Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity 
1amo, cloth $1.50, net; by mail, $1.60 
A trenchant survey of present-day Anglo-Saxon civilization, illuminating the forces making forradical change. 
The work includes brilliant criticisms of men and books, an examination of the newer tendencies in thought, 
studies of contemporary society, and current religious influences. It introduces a British writer whose reaction 
on social, political, and literary questions compels attention at a time when old-fashioned institutions are sub- 
jected to searching investigation. [A brief appreciation by Professor Earl Barnes will be sent upon request.] . 
Your bookseller will procure these books or orders may be sent direct 
to the publisher who also invites requests for his latest catalogue 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, NEW YORK 
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We Make No Charge for 
this Book Case 


This compact little revolving book case is built of solid oak 
dark Mission finish, and will hold about seventy volumes of 
Everyman's Library. Itis attractive in appearance and very 
convenient for holding small volumes. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


is the best low-priced edition of standard books of moderate 
cost ever offered to the poe, 265 volumes of the books 
that live are now ready. It is purposed to issue in this ex- 
cellent edition no fewer than 1,000 volumes, additions to the 
list appearing at the rate of about 100 per year. The price 


of Everyman’s Library is 50 cents per vol- 
ume in cloth or $1.00 in limp crimson leather 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We send this book case free of charge with every order for 
Everyman's Library amounting to $10 or more. Select 20 vol- 
umes in cloth or to in leather and enclose your list with $10. 
receiving book case and books express paid. This is the list ol 
volumes most recently added: 

Evelyn's Diary,a vols. Int. b W. E. Russell. 

Balla: tyne's Coral Island and oun Rattler. 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights, illustrated. 

Marryat's Children of the New Forest. Int. by R. Brimley Johnson, 

Swift's Gulliver's Travels, illustrated by A. Rackham 

Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics. New tonsiation by Rev. T. F, Royds. 

De Quiacey's Opium rg Int. by Sir G. 

Elyot's Governour. Int. and glossary by Prof. 

Macaulay's Essays, V ols.I.and Il. Int. and glossary by A. J. Grieve, M.A. 

Mazzinni's Duties of Man, etc. Int. by T. Jones. 

Ruskin'’s Elements of Drawing. Int.-by ** Student of Ruskin.” Modern 
Painters, 5 Vols, Int. by Lionel Cust. Pre-Raphaelitism. Int. by Lau- 
rence Binyon, Sesame and Lilies (The Two Paths and The King of the 
Golden Riv ver.) Int. by Sir Oliver Lodge. Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
Int. by Selwyn Image. Stones of Venice. Vols. Int. by L. March 
Phillipys, Unto This Last. Int. by Sir Oliver ige. 

Ulric, the Farm Servant. Edited, with notes by, Ruskin 

Balzac’s Atheist'’s Mass. Preface by Prof. Ee Previously pub- 
lished: Balzac's Eugenie Grandet, Old Goriot, and W 

Bronte's Wutherin eights. 

Cooper's Novels. (Previously issued.) 

Dicken's Barnaby Rudge. Int. by Bleak House. Int, to this 
and ten following volumes by G. K Christmas Books. David 

OF eld. Dombey & Son. Martin 

Nich Jas Nickleby, Old Curiosity Shop. Oliver Twist. Pickwick Papers. 
Sketches by Boz. Tale of Two Cities. 

Eliot's Romola. Previously published: Adam Bede and Silas Marner. 

Kingsley's Hypatia. Previously Kin, "Kiso Mt Westward Ho! 

Marryat's Peter Sapte, | by ohnson, Midshipman Easy. 

Oliphant's Salem Cha Int. by De 

Scott's Novels. (Previo: issued.) 

Sismondi's Italian Re ot ics. 

Stanley's Lecture on the Eastern Church. Int. by Sir J. Sturge. 

Ancient Hebrew Literature, being the Old Testament and A 

vols, Pentateach and Early Historical Books. Vol. 1. Later 

s. Vol, Il, Prophets and Vol, III, Wisdom, Homileticand 
pocalyptic Literatare. - Vol. IV 

ht's Speeches. Selected." J. Sturge. 

helley's Poetical Works. Vols. I. an 

Early Romances of William —, fot ‘by Alfred N 

Kalevala, Vols. I. and 11. Int. by W. F. Kirby, F. S., SF. E. 

Galton's Inquiries Into Human Faculty. Preface b: Author. 

Harvey's Circulation ofthe Blood. Int. by yb ty 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical ceignshee 

Hakluyt's Voyages. 


Complete list of titles on request. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
31-B West Twenty-third Street, New York 


LEGAL TENDER 


A Study in English and American 
Monetary History 


By SopuonisBa P. BRECKINRIDGE 
of the Department of Political Science 
at the University of Chicago 

Easy very general misconception about 

the origin and nature of legal tender 
on the part of the general public and the 
misunderstanding about the subject even 
in the ranks of bankers and financiers 
would be dispelled by a careful reading of 
this book. The author has traced the 
development of legal tender customs in 
England and America, and has so thor- 
oughly mastered her topic that her book 
is definitive and final. It should finda 
place in every bank library. 


200 pp.; $2.00 net, $2.13 postpaid 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Ghe Second Bank of 


the United States 
By RALPH C. H. CATTERALL 


& HISTORY of the Bank, 

at treating at length both the 
monetary and political 
questions connected with the in- 
stitution. 

Much of the material for this work 
was obtained from the manuscript 
papers of Nicholas Biddle, including 
his letters and letter-books. 

This book is of special interest to 
legislators, bankers, men of affairs, 
and students of financial history and 
political institutions. 

552 pages, 8vo, cloth, net, $3.00; 
postpaid, $3.22. For sale by book- 
dealers or the publishers. ~ 


Ghe University of Chi- 


cago Press, cn1caGo ana 
156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications 
and Winter Announcements of 


The Ainiversity of Chicago Wress 


English Poems 


Selected and Edited, with Illustrative and Explanatory Notes and Bibliographies, 
* by WALTER C. BRONSON, Professor of English Literature, Brown 
University 
‘Vol. IV, The Nineteenth Century, 635 Meee’ 1amo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.r5. 
Library Edition, net $1.50, postpaid $ 
In preparing this series, Professor Bronson is providing for college students and others 
a more convenient and generally available selection of English poetry than has ever been 
made before. When completed it will comprise four volumes. Volume I will include Old- 
English poems in translation, Middle-English poems, early drama, and old ballads; Volume II 
will cover the Elizabethan and Caroline periods; Volume III will be devoted to the Restora- 
tion and the eighteenth century; while Volume IV (now ready) covers the nineteenth century. 
The volumes are being issued at intervals of about six months. 
The plan of ‘The ‘Nineteenth Century” is thus described in the preface: 


Authors and ages have been chosen both for on the meaning of a poem, or give circumstances 
their merit and for their significance in the history connected with the composition of it, or illustrate 


Special 


of English literature. The book is therefore not an 
anthology, or collection of the best poems. It is a 
collection of good poems that illustrate the different 
periods and phases of the work of individual poets, 
and the rise, growth, and decline of schools of poetry. 

. Entire poems have been given wherever that 
was possible, and the bulk of the book is made up of 
them. But in order to represent some authors at 
all adequately it has been found necessary to admit 
a limited number of extracts. The notes include 
(1) explanations of words, allusions, etc., which the 
average college student may find obscure; (2) state- 
ments by the author or his friends which throw light 


the poet’s method-of work; (3) the poet’s theory of 
poetry and his puis th of life, when these can be 

ven in his own w (4) variant readings of a 
ew poems, such as “The Ancient Mariner” and 
“THe Palace of Art,” the reworking of which has 
special interest and significance; (5) quotations from 
sources and parallel passages, or references to them, 
to show the poet’s literary relationships and his way 
of handling raw material; (6) extracts from con- 
temporary criticisms on some of the leaders of new 
literary movements. A_ selected bibliography, 
adapted to the needs of undergraduates, follows the 
notes. 


Heralds of American Literature 
By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
394 pages, 11 plates, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.64 
Recounts in detailed study and largely from original sources the lives and services 
of a group of typical writers of the Revolutionary and National periods. There are bio- 
graphical and critical studies of Francis Hopkinson, Philip Freneau, John Trumbull and his 
friends among the ‘‘ Hartford wits,” Joseph Dennie, William Dunlap, and early playwrights, 
and Charles Brockden Brown and his contemporaries in fiction. The book is illustrated by 
several half-tones of rare portraits, broadsides, and title-pages. 


Literature in the Elementary School 
By PORTER LANDER MacCLINTOCK 

320 pages, 12m0, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 
The book gives a series of detailed studies on the choice and teaching of the various 
kinds of stories; on poetry; on the drama; on myth as literature; on the correlation of 
literature with the other disciplines; on the actual teaching of the class in literature; on the 
return to be asked from the children; a chapter on out-of-school reading for children; and 
finally a list of titles in literature for each of the elementary grades, offered as a suggestion to 
the inventive teacher, but also defended as a working programme tested by experience. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Adam Smith and Modern Sociology: A Study in the Methodology 
of the Social Sciences 
By ALBION W. SMALL, Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology 
in the University of Chicago 
260 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36 
The volume is the first of a series which the author will edit on the preparations for 
sociology in the fragmentary work of the nineteenth-century social sciences. The main 
argument of the book is that modern sociology is virtually an attempt to take up the larger 
programme of social analysis and interpretation which was implicit in Adam Smith’s moral — 
philosophy, but which was suppressed for a century by prevailing interest in the technique of 
the production of wealth. It is both a plea for revision of the methods of the social sciences 
and a symptom of the reconstruction that is already in progress. 


Women’s Work and Wages: A Phase of Life in an Industrial City 
By EDWARD CADBURY, M. CECILE MATHESON, and GEORGE SHANN 
383 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 


The authors give, for the purposes of the student and social worker, a systematic 
and comprehensive statement of the facts and theories of women’s work and wages and the 
complex attendant problems. The valuable work done in late years by various writers and 
associations is brought into line with the facts gathered by original investigation of a most 
exhaustive, nature. 


Outdoor Labor for Convicts 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON, Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Ecclesiastical Sociology in the University of Chicago 


170 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


This little volume gives English translations of all the reports made to the last Inter- 
national Prison Congress at Budapest, together with accounts of various farm colonies in 
Belgium and Switzerland, and of outdoor work of prisoners in the United States. The book 
contains the largest body of expert opinion and of fact to be found anywhere on this subject, 
and the conclusions offered are based on the results of experiments made in nearly all civilized 
countries, 


Chapters in Rural Progress 


By KENYON L, BUTTERFIELD, President of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College 


276 pages, '8vo, cloth; net $1.25, postage extra 


The increasing interest in rural matters, springing from the renewed devotion to out- 
door life, and now including the technical aspects of modern agriculture, is gradually being 
broadened to embrace the field of economic and social investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural life is particularly meager. President Butterfield’s 
book emphasizes the social aspects of rural communities and describes some of the newer move- 
ments resulting in the expansion of country life. ; 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Tragedies of Seneca 
Translated by FRANK JUSTUS MILLER, Associate Professor of Latin in the 
University of Chicago 
445 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 
This is a new translation of the ten tragedies which have come down under the name of 
Seneca. They are rendered in English blank verse, with appropriate lyric meters for the 
choruses. The work is enriched and its value greatly enhanced for both classical and 
English students, as well as for the general reader, by an introduction on the influence of 
Seneca upon early English drama, contributed to the volume by Professor John M. Manly; 
also by a review of the Roman historical drama in connection with the Octavia, by comparative 
analyses of Seneca’s tragedies, and by a comprehensive mythological index and glossary. 


Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages 
By JOSEPH S. TUNISON 
350 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36 


__ The critics of the ancient drama never get beyond Seneca—if indeed they go so far—and 
students of the modern stage usually begin with the thirteenth century. This book aims to 
cover the interval. 


Mr. Tunison has the skill and liveliness of method The . arn of his results can not easily be 
which enable him to marshal this wonderful array of. meas .— Springfield Republican. 
facts.—New York Times. 


fhe Interpretation of Italy During the Last Two Centuries: A 
Contribution to the Study of Goethe’s ITALIENISCHE REISE 


By CAMILLO VON KLENZE, Professor of German Literature in Brown 
University 


150 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 


With a view primarily to throwing light on Goethe’s estimate of Italy, the author traces 
the development of foreign appreciation of the historic peninsula during two hundred years, 
The’ volume is rich in varied interest for the student of European culture. 


The book is a work of research representing a vast to anyone who desires to follow the story of modern 
amount of reading and labor, and will be of service _ culture and intellectual life—The Dial. 


Old German Love Songs: Translated from the Minnesingers of the 


12th to 14th Centuries 
By FRANK C. NICHOLSON 
236 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 
In this volume an attempt has for the first time been made to present English readers with 

a fairly large and typical selection from the German Minnesingers of the twelfth to the four- 
teenth centuries. The English versions, while preserving the form of the originals, aim, so 
far as is possible, at faithfulness of rendering. An introductory essay discusses the nature 
and history of Minnesong. 


Professor Edward Dowden writes: 
The introduction and the translations have given me true enjoyment. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The True Nature of Value 
By RUFUS FARRINGTON SPRAGUE 
190 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Mr. Sprague is not a professional economist, but a successful manufacturer, whose 
attention has been for many years directed to the abstract principles underlying exchange. 
In the public discussions of a few years ago on the subject of a monetary standard he took an 
important part, and he was the candidate of the ‘‘Gold Democrats” for governor of Michi- 
gan. He has developed a theory of exchange value which resembles in some points that of 
Bastiat, but is much more elaborately developed and in many respects entirely new. The 
book deserves the attention of all economists. 


A Short History of Wales 
By OWEN EDWARDS, Author of Zhe Story of Wales, etc. 
162 pages, t2mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


This book, by one of the most distinguished of living Welsh scholars, wili supply a long 
felt want. It aims at giving the general reader a simple and intelligible outline of the history 
of Wales, and is particularly fitted to be used as supplementary reading in schools. It 
covers the entire history from prehistoric times to the present day. The volume is fully 


equipped with summaries, pedigrees, and maps. 


First Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools 


By GEORGE WILLIAM MYERS, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics 
and Astronomy in the College of Education of the University of Chicago. 
Assisted by the Instructors in Mathematics in the University High School. 


198 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 


The object of this new course in mathematics is to do away with the present artificial 
divisions of the subject and to give it vital connection with the student’s whole experience. 
The first year of secondary work is devoted (1) to generalizing and extending arithmetical 
notions, (2) to following up the notions of mensuration into their geometrical consequences, 
and (3) to reconnoitering a broadly interesting and useful field of algebra. This means 
postponing the scientific and purely logical aspects of algebra to a later period. 


Geometric Exercises for Algebraic Solution, for Secondary Schools 
By GEORGE W. MYERS and the Instructors in Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity High School 
go pages, r2mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


This book supplies means for holding, through the second year geometry course, the 
ground made in algebra during the first year. By the use of geometric problems to be 
algebraically solved the course serves the three-fold purpose (1) of keeping algebraic pro- 
cedure in continual use, (2) of holding the unity of the geometrical course intact, and (3) of 
pointing out many connecting by-ways and overlapping districts of the two domains of ele- 
mentary mathematics. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS: 


The Investment of Truth, and Other Sermons 


By the late FREDERIC E. DEWHURST, Pastor of the University Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago 


174 pages, t2mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.37 


Mr. Dewhurst was by nature an investigator, keenly sensitive to the more subtle rela- 
tions of things. Professor Albion W. Small says of this book of sermons: “It is a contribu- 


tion to the literature of strenuous communion with God.” 


The reading of these sermons confirms Mr. Mr. Dewhurst’s appeal is to the few, but to these 
Small’s words. They are vital, they deal with the he appeals strongly.—The Nation. 
big things of life.—Christian Register. 


Love and Loyalty 
By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Pastor of All Souls Church, Chicago 
400 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 

Twenty-three sermons by the noted pastor. With the exception of the introductory 
discourse, they were all delivered as “‘class sermons” for successive graduating classes, and 
the text is in every case the class motto. The collection thus represents a cross-section of 
a quarter century from a busy city ministry. Composed for boys and girls, the discourses 
should appeal particularly to others of like age, but anything that appeals to the young interests 
their elders likewise. The book is therefore issued in the belief that many will find a value 
in the noble ideals here set forth. 


The English Reformation and Puritanism, and Other Lectures and 
Addresses 


By the late ERI B. HULBERT, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Church History in the University of Chicago 
352 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.71 

The late Dean Hulbert was a unique and striking character. Those who knew him 
and who enjoyed the flavor of his keen, incisive talk, will be glad to know that a number 
of his lectures have been collected and published. Many also who did not know him person- 
ally will enjoy the book, and will be impressed as never before with the appalling cost of the 
civil and religious liberty that we now take as a matter of course. 


Christianity and Its Bible 


By HENRY F. WARING, Pastor of the Brussels Street Baptist Church, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia 


.389 pages, 8yo, cloth; postpaid $1.00 
This book contains in twenty-three chapters a sketch of the origin of the Old Testa- 
ment religion and of Christianity, a history of the Christian Chueh, and a summary of 


present-day Christianity. 
It is both a trustworthy and a useful book, well adapted to increase religious intelligence.—The Outlook 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


PUBLICATIONS IN SERIES 
Altention is called to the following series, jor which we are publishing agents. Full injfor- 
mation will be sent on request. 
Researches in Biblical Archaeology: A Series of Volumes Dealing with the Chronology, Geog- 
raphy, Social and Religious Institutions, Art and Literature of the Biblical Nations 
By OLAF A. TOFFTEEN, Professor of Semitic Languages and Old Testament 
Literature in the Western Theological Seminary. Published for the Oriental 
Society of that Institution, 
[Now ready.] 
Volume I, Ancient Chronology, Part I: From 3400 to 1050 B. C. 
300 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70 
As a preliminary to a detailed treatment of biblical chronology, the author undertakes 
in this volume a survey of early chronology in general in the light of the latest researches 
in Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian history. His conclusions are in many respects at 
variance with those of most recent scholars, and tend to support the authenticity of the Old 
Testament narrative. 
The following volumes are in preparation: 
Sidelights on Biblical Chronology, Part I 
Ancient Migrations, Part I 
Ancient Chronology, Part II 


Philosophic Studies 
The Department of Philosophy in the University of Chicago announces the publica- 
tion of a series of monographs under the foregoing title, to include the subjects of ethics, 
logic and metaphysics, aesthetics, and the history of philosophy. The initial number is ready: 
The Ethical Significance of Feeling, Pleasure, and Happiness in Modern Non-Hedonistic Sys- 


tems. 98 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents 
By WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT 


[In Preparation. ] 
The Respective Standpoints of Logic and Psychology 
By MATILDE CASTRO 
Publications of the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education 
We are publishing agents for the Yearbooks of this society. These reports (each issued 
in two parts) contain important papers and discussions on pedagogical subjects. Detailed 
information will be furnished on request. 


DISSERTATIONS 


Under the regulations of the University, doctors’ theses must be printed. It is 
frequently of advantage to the writers to have their productions published, and many 
candidates employ the University Press for that purpose. Some recent issues are: 

The Infinitive in Polybius Compared with the Infinitive in Classical Greek: Being Part IV of Vol. I of 
Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the New Testament. 60 pages, 8vo, 
paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents 

By HAMILTON FORD ALLEN 
The Deification of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature and Inscriptions. 102 pages, 8vo, paper; net 


75 cents, postpaid 80 cents 
By HAROLD L, AXTELL 


Decimus Junius Brutus Albinus. 114 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents, postpaid 80 cents 
By BERNARD CAMILLUS BONDURAN 


The Role of the Méyapo: in the Life of the pt a4 Greeks. 100 pages, 8vo, paper; net $1.00, post- 


paid $1.05 
By EDWIN MOORE RANKIN 


The So-Called Rule of Three Actors in Greek Classical Drama. 88 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents, 
postage extra 
By KELLEY REES 


THE. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


The Constructive Bible Studies are the outgrowth of the conviction that the prevailing 
systems of Sunday-school instruction are insufficient to meet the growing demands of the 
times. Believing the Sunday school tc be the great educational branch of the church, the 
editors have sought to produce a series of religious textbooks, based on the fundamental 
laws laid down by trained educators. One of the most important of these laws is the 
principle that the curriculum must be adapted to the capacity of the pupils, giving to each 
grade work which is suited in material and method of treatment to the stage of develop- 
ment of the pupils. The studies comprise four series, each corresponding to a definite stage 
of development in the pupil. 


KINDERGARTEN SERIES 
One Year of Sunday-School Lessons By FLORENCE U. PALMER Postpaid $1.00 
ELEMENTARY SERIES 
Child Religion in Song and Story By GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN anp MARY ROOT 
KERN Teacher’s Manual, postpaid $1.00 Pupil’s Notebook, postpaid 40 cents 
An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children By GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 
Postpaid $1.00 
The Life of Jesus By HERBERT W. GATES Teacher's Manual, postpaid 75 cents 
Pupil’s Notebook, postpaid 50 cents 
SECONDARY SERIES 
Studies in the Gosp21 According to Mark By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON Postpaid 
$1.00 


The Life of Christ By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON anp SHAILER MATHEWS 
Postpaid $1.00 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age By GEORGE H. GILBERT Post- 
paid $1.00 


ADVANCED AND SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 
The Priestly Element in the Old Testament By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER Post- 
paid $1.00 
The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER Post- 
paid $1.00 
A Short Introduction to the Gospe's By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON Postpaid $1.00 
A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON  Post- 
paid 50 cents 
Christianity and Its Bible By HENRY F. WARING Postpaid $1.00 
HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 
Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON anp 
SHAILER MATHEWS Postpaid $1.11 
An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum By GEORGE W. PEASE Postpaid $1.65 
Hebrew Life and Thought By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON Postpaid $1.65 
The New Appreciation of the Bible By WILLARD C. SELLECK Postpaid $1.63 
[The following volumes will be ready shortly.] 
The Life of Christ: an adaptation of the book by Burton and Mathews, for pupils of the high 
school age By ISAAC BRONSON BURGESS 
Studies in Samuel By HERBERT LOCKWOOD WILLETT 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


BOOKS IN PRESS 


Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory. of William Rainey 


Harper 
Edited by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER of the University of Chicago, 
FRANCIS BROWN of Union Theological Seminary, and GEORGE 
FOOT MOORE of Harvard University : 
2 volumes, each about 400 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; net $10.00, postage extra 
_ The collection contains a portrait and an account of the life and work of William 
Rainey Harper. An edition of seven hundred copies will be printed from the type. Sold by 
subscription only. 


Descriptive Geography of Palestine 
By PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, of Hartford Theological Seminary 
96 pages, 8vo, cloth 


Recent residence in Jerusalem and a thorough study of the literature, both ancient and 
modern, have qualified the author of this little volume to write interestingly and authori- 
tatively on the topography and archaeology of the Holy Land. The facts as presented are 
precisely those which the student of the Bible needs to know. The book will be fully illus- 
trated, and will constitute a notable contribution to the subject. 


Sidelights on Biblical Chronology, Part 1 


By OLAF A. TOFFTEEN, Professor*of Semitic Languages and Old Testament 
Literature in the Western Theological Seminary 
250 pages, 8vo, cloth 


This is an examination of the data furnished by the monuments bearing on biblical his- 
tory, and constitutes an elaboration of the first chapter in Ancient Chronology. While it 
would be perhaps too much to say that Dr. Toffteen reaches conclusions altogether new, he 
has displayed the same independence of research and reasoning which characterizes his treat- 
ment of the broader subject of “‘ancient chronology.” The result is an able, fearless, and 
scholarly statement of views concerning historical data of the Bible. 


Value and Distribution 


By HERBERT J. DAVENPORT, Assistant Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Chicago 
500 pages, 8vo, cloth 


The author thus defines his position in his preface: ‘Since the time of Adam Smith, 
economic theory has been in possession of doctrines enough for a reasonably complete, con- 
sistent, and logical system of thought—if only those doctrines had been, with a wise eclec- 
ticism, properly combined and articulated, The emphasis in the present volume upon the 
entrepreneur point of view in the computation of costs and in the analysis of the process by 
which distributive shares are assigned, has nothing new in it; it was necessary only that the 
point of view be clearly distinguished, consistently held, and fully developed.” 


The Process of Government: A Study of Social Pressures 
By ARTHUR F. BENTLEY 
432 pages, 8vo, cloth 


The author gives a critical review of current analyses of the process of, government, 
and then elaborates a theory in which “social pressures”—i.e., the stresses exerted by 
the various social elements—are treated as a basic factor. The work is not intended for the 
general reader, the technical vocabulary of political science being freely used. 
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BEAUTIFUL_ CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 
Reproductions of the World's 
Great Paintings 
Suitable for all ages 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 


PERRY 
PICTURES 


ONE CENT 
each for 25 or more. Size yes 
(6 to 10 times this size) . d 
TO-DAY asc for 2 sub- 
jects, or 25 forchildren or 25 
kittens, etc., or 25 Madonnas, 
or $1.00 for the fur set» or 
for Art Set of 100 pictures or 
for 21 large pictures, 10x12. 
Satisfe 


THE PERRY PICTURES 6O., 
Box 501, Malden. Mass. 


The New 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


of every description 


FRANCESCO TOCGCI, 520 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, “~or- 
delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, 
Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading writers, 
always on hand. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


| Reflecting Lantern 


For showing on the screen opaque objects, book 
illustrations, engravings, and lantern slides, 

It is the most perfect instrument of its kind, 

It has a detachable Book-Holder. 

It concentrates all light on the object. 

It shows printed matter correctly. 


Direct Vision Spectroscopes 
Diffraction Gratings 

Especially arranged for educational use. We 

can import these duty free at extremely low prices. 
Wireless Telegraph Outfits 

For school room and experimental work. Com- 
plete sending and receiving stations. 
Lantern Slides— Microscopic Slides 

Illustrating Botany, Geology and other sciences. 

Lists on application. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Dept. 28, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE GREENBACKS 


With Special Reference to the Economic 
Consequences of their Issue 


By WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 
of the Department of Political Economy at the 
University of California 
HIS admirable treatise should be in the 
libbary of every banker who would 
understand the history of our monetary 
system since the beginning of the Civil 
War. The causes leading to the issue of 
the inconvertible paper, the immediate and 
final effects of its circulation, the steps taken 
toward its retirement are accurately set forth. 
The book has received the unqualified ap- 
proval of the highest authorities in both 
Ame.ica and Europe. 


594 PP.; $4.00 net, $4.24 postpaid 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


When calling please ask to see Mr. Grant 


BOOKS 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of Books at reduced prices 
sent for ten-cent stamp 


TO THE READER 


Please remember that whenever you need a 
BOOK, or any information about BOOKS, if you 
will address me I will try to please you by atten- 
tion and low prices. wy 

Write me of your wants, or call and inspect 
stock, and in either case I will make you special 
prices. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 W. 42d Street New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 
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Journal Political Economy 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1908 


EDITORIAL POLICY. The JourNaAt presents each month scholarly discussions 
of those economic problems with which the community is confronted, embracing 
the issues involved in our Currency, Banking and Monetary System, Taxation, 
Finance, Tariff, Transportation and Railroad Rate Regulation, Agriculture, 
Industrial Combination, Trust Formation, Labor Organization, Socialism, Wages, 
Trade and Commerce. In the selection of material preference is given to that 
which has practical bearing and timely significance over that which is purely 
academic, 

DEPARTMENT OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. Beginning with 1908, the ct 
Bibliography will be extended to cover the whole field of economic writing, in- 
cluding periodical literature and monographs, as well as books, and making the 
JourNAL’s list universal, complete,and timely. All publications listed will be 
carefully classified by topics, enabling students to follow the literature in those 
departments in which they are especially interested. Publication monthly enables 
the JuURNAL to list treatises and articles immediately upon issue from the press. 
The Journav’s bibliography is the only complete monthly bibliography of economic 
literature published in English. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. It is the policy ofthe | 
JouRNAL to undertake the critical review of current economic literature. In 1908 
more space will be devoted to this department. Under Notices books of lesser 
significance will receive brief descriptive mention, while the Reviews will be criti- 
cal and exhaustive. 


DEPARTMENT OF NOTES. In this department provision is made for brief, 
timely discussions each month of current issues. The JouRNAL announces for 
1908 an important extension of the work of this department in the publication 
each month of Washington Correspondence, under the heading Washington 
Notes. The legislative and executive activities of Congress and the Federal Gov- 
ernment of economic significance will be discussed, and the course of legislation 
followed. 

CURRENCY PROBLEMS. Of especial significance at the present time is the 
JoURNAL’s discussion of our intricate and perplexing currency problems. The 
JourNAL has initiated in its current issue a discussion of the underlying causes 
which have led to the development of a serious financial panic during the last 
half of the year 1907. This discussion will be continued in future numbers of 
the JouRNAL during 1908. 

WORK AND WAGES OF WOMEN. The Journat has in the past devoted 
much space to the thoroughgoing discussion of the economic status and industrial 
employment of women, and will continue contributions on this important subject 
in the future. Nowhere else has there been given the economic and statistical 
investigation into the status and employment of women which has appeared in 
this JOURNAL. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, $3.00 
SINGLE COPIES, 35 CENTS FOREIGN POSTAGE, 42 CENTS 


Address Dept. P 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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Educators 
. and Students 


General Book Catalogue 1907-08 


This Catalogue has a national reputation as the most 
comprehensive list of new and recent standard books 
issued by any book house. It contains about 500 
pages, including an index of over 100 pages, and is 
carefully classified by subjects. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


OTHER CATALOGUES 


Free upon request 

BOOKS ON ART. A new and complete descriptive list of all 
works pertaining to art, architecture, craftsmanship, music, 
and all similar interests. 

FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, A new and care- 

_ fully prepared list of the works in these languages which 
we carry in stock or can order. It is exceptionally com- 
plete. 

TECHNICAL BOOKS. A new descriptive list of scientific works, 
classified by subjects, compiled by a committee of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 

OLD AND RARE BOOKS. An annual publication of the great- 
est interest to lovers of fine editions, rare volumes, and 
beautiful bindings. It is the standard reference list of 
these special lines. 

MONTHLY BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. A monthly descrip- 
tive list, with illustrations, of every new publication as 
soon as received in our retail store. It is impartial and 
complete in every respect. 


OUR STOCK 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN THIS COUNTRY 
OF THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 
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What will be the real issue in the next presidential campaign? Some say 
the tariff; others say the trusts. Both are right, but even more important 
than these will be our colonial policy. Every American knows that we must | 
face the questions raised by the Philippines and Cuba. They have already 
involved us in one war. Willthey involve us in another? 
THE WORLD TO-DAY for 1908 will not neglect the trusts and the tariff, but it 
believes that the time has come for a broad and intelligent discussion of 


OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE 


During the coming year we shall publish as a leading feature two groups of articles on 
this important need. One, comprising seven articles, will be descriptive, and will describe the 
life, resources and opportunities offered America in the 


PHILIPPINES CUBA PANAMA 
HAWAII PORTO RICO ' ALASKA 


The amount of information at our disposal, the new photographs we shall reproduce, and 

the intercst in the subjects themselves, will make this series one of the most readable and fasci- 

nating ever published in any magazine. The contributors are recognized authorities. Another 

group of articles will deal with the problems which these possessions raise. They will consist 
of five discussions by some of the most prominent men in America of the following subjects: 


1. Can the United States Afford to Have Colonies? 
Can the United States Defend Its Colonies? 
Can the United States Administer Its Colonies? 
Can the United States Americanize Its Colonies? 
How Could the United States Give Up Its Colonies? 


THE WORLD TO-DAY for December will contain the first article of the first series. It 
will be the first of two elaborate articles on 


THE PHILIPPINES 


By HAMILTON M. WRIGHT, Author of ‘‘A Handbook of the Philippines.’’ 


Mr. Wright is one of the best known authorities on the Philippines and the article will be 
fully illustrated in colors from new photographs taken by him especially for the purpose. 


CARTOONS IN COLOR 


Another striking and novel feature of THE WORLD TO-DAY for 1908 will 
be a series of Cartoons in Color by the well-known artist, G.C. Widney. They 
are not caricatures, nor personal, nor partisan, but real works of art—“Edi- 
torials in Color,” on great themes of current interest. 

These are but two of the many strong features that give THE WORLD-TO- 
DAY an individuality of its own. THE WORLD TO-DAY is a world review, 
but not a lifeless record of events. The reader will find in it illuminating and 
fascinating discussions of living events and living people. No matter how 
many magazines you take, it is different from them all. 

The only Magazine of its Class at a Popular Price of $1.50 a Year. 
Send $1.50 for a full year, or at least for a trial subscription of 3 ~ 
for 25 Cents. Fill in coupon and mail at once. Ifyou read the first 
article on OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE you will want them all. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CoO., Chicago 
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Nervous Disorders 


The nerves need a constant supply 
of phosphates to keep them steady 
and strong. A deficiency of the phos- 
phates causes a lowering of nervous 

tone, indicated by exhaustion, rest- 
lessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 


furnishes the phosphates in a pure and 
abundantform. It supplies the nerve 
cells with health-giving life force, re- 
pairs waste, restores the strength and 
induces restful sleep without the use 
of dangerous drugs. An Ideal Tonic 
in Nervous Diseases. 


ne: can’t supply you we will send a 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


“The Old Family Doctor” 


EXTRACT 


SrxTy YEARS AT WORK 
RELIEVING PAIN. 


The test of time has only 
served to strengthen the 
confidence in POND’S 
EXTRACT. 


SOOTHING, REFRESHING 
AND HEALING. 


The most useful 
household remedy. 


Ask your druggis 
Pond’s Extract, 
only in sealed bottles— 
never soldinbulk. Refuse 
all substitutes. 


The 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 


Talcum 


POWDER 


As a Champion 
protector and of particular men and 
rs 

MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 
a safe and pure healing and protective powder, the merits of which 
poe been recognized and commended by the medical profession 
for many years. Winter winds have no ill effects where Mennen's 
is used daily, after shaving and after enn gory In the nursery 
it is indispensable. For your protection--put up in non- m4 

ble boxes--the box thatlox"’ Ii MEN 

face is on the cover it's genuine and a aoe 
antee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
™ Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 
No, 1542. Sold ~— where. or by mail 25c 


pl ree. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. 
Try MENNEN’ Violet (Borated) Talcum 
‘ow 
It has the scent be fresh-cut Parma Violets. 7 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 

should 

not fail 

toexam- 

ine the 

merits 


of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 


THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHER 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 
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SEX AND SOCIETY 


By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


TS volume approaches the question of woman and her position in society 
from a new standpoint. It recognizes that sex is a fundamental factor in 

the origin and development of social institutions and occupational activi- 
ties, and that a number of social forms and forces are of sexual origin. 

After a preliminary paper in which the organic differences of the two sexes 
are analyzed, there follows a series of studies on the relation of sex to social 
feeling and stimulation, and the influence of sex in securing a system of social 
control; the psychology of the maternal system of tribal organization; sex as a 
factor in the differentiation of occupations in early society, and the relation of 
woman to early industry and invention; the relation of sex to the origin of moral- 
ity; the origin of exogamy; the origin and psychology of modesty and clothing. 

In the last two papers, on “The Adventitious Character of Woman” and 
“The Mind of Woman and the Lower Races,” modern woman is interpreted 
from the standpoint of certain conventions and prejudices which emanate from 
the fact of sex, and which have excluded her from full participation in the 
activities of the “white man’s world,” with the result that she develops a type of 
mind and character not representative of the natural traits of her sex. 

Former treatises on the “woman question” have dealt in the main in a de- 
scriptive way with the history of marriage, or at least only with the details of the 
development of the marriage system, and have failed to present a theory which 
makes clear the significance of the present position of woman in society, The 
volume of Professor Thomas is the first attempt made to estimate the influence 
of the fact of sex on the origin and development of human society. 


300 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


ADDRESS THE UNIVERSITY OF GHIGAGO PRESS 


The Silver Age of the Greek World 


T° students of ancient life and thought, Professor Mahaffy’s scholarly volumes on 
the history of Greek civilization need no introduction. For this particular 

period, no modern authority ranks above him in the estimation of scholars. Indeed, 
in the minds of thousands of readers, the ancient world is a world recreated by this 
delightful writer—a world with a clear air and a serene sky. The subtle charm of 
his style will be found to have in no wise diminished in this, his latest book. 

The author’s purpose is well stated in the following extract from the preface: 

“This book is intended to replace my Greek World under Roman Sway, now out of 
print, in a maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded. There 
has grown up, since its appearance, a wider and more intelligent view of Greek life, 
and people are not satisfied with knowing the Golden Age only, without caring for 
what came before and followed after. In this Silver Age of Hellenism many splendid 
things were produced, and the world was moulded by the teaching which went out 
from Greek lands. If this teaching diminished in quality, it certainly increased 
greatly in influence, and led its higher pupils back to the great masters of the 
earlier age.” 


485 pages, small Sbo, cloth: net $3.00. Postpaid $3.17 
ADDRESS DEPT, P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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THE GANONG BOTANICAL 
APPARATUS 


ager is called to the apparatus 

for use in plant physiology, and espe- 
cially adapted for college and secondary 
school work, which we are producing under 
the direction of Professor W. F. Ganong, of 
Smith College. 

New methods of teaching botany make 
this apparatus indispensable. . 

Experiments in photosynthesis, transpi- 
tation, osmosis, respiration, may be carried 
on by the use of this apparatus, so as to ren- 
der processes intelligible to students. 

A complete descriptive catalog with full 
directions for use of the various pieces has 
been published and will be sent free on 
request. 

**PRISM’’ IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish 
monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a beautifully 
made and printed little publication about that world of 


wonder and beauty seen by the lens. Send us your 
name and we will enter your subscription FREE, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 


ASK 
BOSTON 


AGARTER 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 


The 


The Name is 
stamped on every = 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 


SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


s Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
- > Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mess., U.S.A. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as 
Related to His Time 


- By WILLIAM C, GORDON 


Tt is rare that two departments of study are combined as 
cleverly and as profitably as English literature and sociology 
are combined in this work. It is a treatment, on a some- - 
what novel plan, of a subject at once literary and scientific, 
266 pages ; tamo, cloth ; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 
Address Dept. P 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and New York 
— 


Post-Card 
Albums ¥ ¥ 


A_COMPLETE LINE 


CHICAGO POSTALS 
AND VIEWS 


Ss. D. CHILDS @CO. 


200 Clark Street .. Chicago 
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ALWAYS EASY 
= 
& 
Ex. 
pure and delicious as ae 
>, CANDIES 
THE SAME EXCELLENCE: 


ae If you wish something 


D E N T A LG UR A with a sharp point— 


Something that is always ready 
for business—select a 


DIXON 


Differs from the ordinary American Graphite 


dentifrice in minimizing 
we ot PENCIL 
dorsed by thousands of! 


is delicious] 
Dentists. It is If you are not familiar with Dizxon’s, send 


flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den |] 7° 011. in stamps for samples. You will 

tal toilet. In convenient tubes. -For sale regret it. 

drug stores, 25c. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


DENTACURA COMPANY. JERSEY CITY NEW antortme 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


RAILWAY ORGANIZATION AND WORKING 


LECTURES BY PROMINENT RAILWAY MEN 
Edited by 
ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 

The numerous aspects of the railway service which it treats, the plain and 
non-technical way in which every subject is handled, the fact that more than 
a score of railway experts of the highest reputation have collaborated in its 
production, all combine to make the book indispensable to the ambitious young 
“ railroader” who desires to make sure his rise in the service by establishing it 
upon as broad a foundation of knowledge as possible. 

It is also to be hoped that the book, and others of its kind that may follow, 
will have a stimulating effect upon the teaching of railway economics in our 
universities. The study of this volume ought certainly to give the student. of 
railway economics a more vivid appreciation of the organization he studies. 


510 PAGES; SMALL 8VO, CLOTH; NET $2.00 
POSTPAID $2.16 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Keeping out the 
cold and keeping in 
the bodily heat is 
only the beginning 
of the good work of 
Wright’s Health 
Underwear. It 
stands guard over 
the sensitive skin, 
preventing that sud- 


den closing of the pores which causes colds, coughs 
and congestion in various parts of the body. 
Wright’s Health Underwear, made by a recent 
process, of selected high grade wool, is the best on 
the market. Yet it is in reach of people of moderate 


means. 


Not a fad nora gimcrack. Just a sensible 


*‘loop-knit’’ woolen garment, lined with the fleece of 


comfort. For men, women and children. 


‘‘Dressing 


for Health,’’ a valuable booklet, free. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 
75 Franklin Street, New York. 


MANUAL 
OF STYLE 


Being a Compilation of the Typographical 
Rules in Force at the University of 
Chicago Press; to Which Are 
Appended Specimens of 
Types in Use 


132+ 80 pages, r2mo, paper; net 50 cents, post- 


paid 53 cents 


NE of the most comprehensive 
works on typographical style 
ever published. Though pri- 

marily intended for local use, it is 
believed to possess elements of use- 
fulness for wider circles. It is rec- 
ommended to publishers, writers, 
proofreaders, printers, and others in- 
terested in typography. 


Appress Derr. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO ann NEW YORK 
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. WHAT GIFT 


WILL BE LONGER TREASURED THAN 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY? 


USEFUL. A constant source of knowledge. Itanswers 
ser als abou 
People, 


many 
RELIABLE. ne in Chief W. T. Harris, s Jor over 11 
of Ed’ 


superior. 
“it is the Best Christmas Gift. 
DIcTIONARY. 


Write for Dictionary Wrinkles, Free, 
G. a6 MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 
GET THE BEST. 
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Py 
4h: 
| Teast e times. 80 Pages. 5000 Illusts. 
vi AUTHORITATIVE.  Itis the standard of the Federal Ay. 
tate Courts Schools Press. THIS [Mg 
Y CANNOT BE TRULY SAID OF ANY OTHER [eV 
DICTIONARY. 
ATTRACTIVE AND LASTING. The various bindings : 
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I invented the Fox Type- 
At rly Expense writer and 

to-day. I know just how 
good it is. I know that it is a better typewriter than any other 
typewriter ever built. 


I know other typewriters of all kinds and I know that the 
Fox has every improvement and every feature that any of them 
has—and more. I wantto place a Fox in your office at my expense 
and have you compare it part for part, feature for feature, with 
any other typewriter. 

I will let the typewriter speak for itself... All I say about it 
and claim for it will be demonstrated by the machine itself more 


W. R. Fox, President Fox Typewriter Co. 


Then I want to leave the decision to you, If you 
want it then I will either sell you one direct on favor- 
able terms, or my nearest representative or dealer will 
do itfor me. If you already have a machine we will 
take that in part payment. 

All you have to do is to fill out the coupon below and 
mail it to me to-day. 


The Test or Trial Will Not Cost 
You a Penny 


This is the way I sell typewriters; it is a good, fair, 
honest way. It has not a weak link in the chain of 
fairness. 

I do not belong to any trust and nobody dictates the 
price I shall sell at or how I shall sell. 

That's my business. 

I sell my machine strictly on its merits, not for what 
it used to be, but for what it is to-day. 


It is no joke to successfully sell typewriters in com- 
petition with a bigtrust. My machine has to be better 
than others (not simply as good) to stand a chance in 
competition. It is better. 

Ifthe machine is not as good as I say it is it would 
have been impossible for me to build up the enormous 
business I have, because to-day I am selling thousands 
ot Fox Typewriters— in every civilized country in the 
world. 


convincingly than I could tell it. 


All the writing on the Fox is always in sight and di- 
rectly in the line of vision; the writing line is indicated 
and the printing point is pointed out so that the Fox is 
just what | claim, a perfect visible typewriter. 

The typebar and hanger are the heart of a type- 
writer, that means they are the most vital part, a 
weak typebar means a weak typewriter. Show mea 
typebar-bearing that is narrow and has no wearing 
surface, and it tells me that under hard wear such a 
typewriter will not retain its alignment and sooner or 
later will get out of order. 

On the Fox the bearing is wide and the bar heavy 
and will stand years and years of hard work. 

Then again with the Fox, one machine is equipped 
to do all kinds of work—letter writing—invoicing— 
billing—tabulating figures—stencil cutting and heavy 
manifolding, anything any typewriter can do the Fox 
can do—and more. 

You can buy one machine and two carriages of dif- 
ferent lengths and change them at will. 

You can lift the platen or writing cylinder right out 
and put in another in a second. You can write in two 
colors and you do not have to touch your ribbon from 
the time you put it on the machine till it is worn out. 

You can do all these things and many more and do 
them better than you can with any other typewriter. 

And remember this is the machine I want to place 
in your office for irial and examination at my expense. 
It doesn't cost you a penny to try it. 


Will You Do This? 


Let me appeal to you as a fair-minded business man to at least 
be friendly enough to give me a chance to show you what I have. 
I am sure you would want me to give you such a chance if you had 
something to sell me. nr 

All I want you to do is to fill out and mail me to-day 


the attached coupon. 


W.R. FOX, Pres., 
Fox Typewriter Company 
560-570 Front Street, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send for my catalog, 
which takes wu 
construction 
Fox in detail—it's Free, 


Send it to me personally. 


the 
of the 
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The most popular pens are 


ESTERBROOK’'$ 


MADE IN 150 STYLES 


EAL CONEREN! 


Fine Points, Al, 128, 333 
Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312, 313, 314 
Turned-up Points,477 
531, 1876 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Go. 


Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 
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Typewriters 
Come and Go, 


but the machine that always 
stays, always leads, always 
improves, always outwears, 
and always outsells all others 
is the 


REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated ) 
New York and Everywhere 58 


The University of Chicago Press 


books and periodicals published by the University of Chicago Press 
appeal particularly to purchasers of books other than fiction; and every 
dealer should familiarize himself with our list, so that he may pre- 


sent books to interested customers. 
y desirable for libraries who aim to supply their patrons with the 


especial 


more solid current books and magazines. 


Our’ publications are also 
Consult our catalogues for par- 


ticulars, or write to either our eastern or home office 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


‘HOMERIC VOCABULARIES 
BY EDGAR J. GOODSPEED AND WILLIAM B. OWEN 
This beck ts to the cunder af Homer tn 
id acquiring of a vocabulary. The words are ar 
remarkably successful in practice. pages; small 
paper; net penpeld 
ADDRESS DEPT. P 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection 


PART 
By GARRETT PIER 
Mr. Pier’s collection contains a number of unique speci- 
mens and is known to throughout the world. The | 
catalogue is luxuriously printed and bound. ¢2 plates; "7 
pages of descriptive text; quarto; net ~~ 00. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
a 


orn on la 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS. 


Bear the script name of Stewart , 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 
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SANTA CLAUS 


Uses the No. 12 [Model 
Hammond Typewriter 


HAMMOND 


Better than the Best 

Easiest operated 

Collision of type impossible 
Alignment perfect and permanent 
Uniform impression 

Sight of writing unobstructed 
Escapement perfect 


and for other reasons 
which we will explain on 
application 


Hammond Typewriter Co. 


69th-7oth Street, East River 
New York, N. Y. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA 


Strong Testimony from the University of 
Virginia. 
IN URIC ACID, DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
LITHAEMIA and the Like, ITS ACTION IS 
PROMPT AND LASTING. 


Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Prof. Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, Universit? 
of Virginia, Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn., Ex-Pres. Virginia Medical 
Society and Surgeon Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘If I were asked what mineral water has 
the widest range of usefulness, . In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout. 
I would unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and 
the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. . . . . Almost any case of Pyelitis and 
Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disin- 
tegrating Solvent and Eliminating powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long 
continued use to permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’’ % 

“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., /ormer Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
Department in the University of Virginia, 6% in Uric Acid 
and Pres. of the National Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Diathesis is a 
well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of 


Materia Medica.’’ 
“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, “421rman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottsville, Va.: ‘‘After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for 


m in preventing Uric Aci 
“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 

Wm. B. Towles, M.D., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina: 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Calculi and Stone in the 
remedy to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2. 

Voluminious medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 


water trade. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA.. 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT Oil and Gas 
HAS A LIKE RECORD stoves, faulty furnaces, etc., contaminate 
the air and cause sickness. Over or under 


BAKER'S Al | 
¢ 
Chlorides 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales The QOdorless Disinfectant 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and 
WALTER BAKER & Co Ltd. economical, Sold in quart bottles only, by 
” druggists, high-class grocers and house- 

(Established 1760} furnishing dealers. | Manufactured by 
DORCHESTER, MASS. Henry B. Platt, New York and Montreal 
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VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO., 185 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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